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QEREQAQ 


PREFACE 


HESE letters do not claim to be a psycho- 
logical study of Turkish character, nor are 
they a political or historical treatise. They are 
only an Englishwoman’s impressions of Turkish 
harem life, written during a very happy and in- 
teresting visit amongst Turkish friends. Should 
I not have said in these letters what my Turkish 
sisters expected me to say; should IJ not have 
understood their civilization as they hoped I would 
understand it; I feel sure they will forgive one 
who they know has always been, and will always 
be their sincere friend. To correct the errors, 
prejudice, and hatred which have become almost 
part of the British national “attitude” towards 
Turkey is not an easy task. If these letters have 
been able in ever so small a way to spread some 
of the enthusiasm and love I feel for a nation 
which Europe has so severely censured, they will 
at least have justified the reason of their existence. 
My thanks are due to the editor of the Dazly 
Telegraph for allowing me to reproduce those 
letters which have appeared in the columns of 
that paper. 


Grace ELLISON 
ROUEN, 1915 
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INTRODUCTION 


S one who for nearly forty years has been 

a friend and admirer of the Turks and a 
student of their language and literature, it is a 
Satisfaction to me, especially in the dark days 
through which Turkey has passed and is passing, 
to find a fresh opportunity of testifying to my 
belief in the virtues of that much-maligned and 
ill-used race. I have, therefore, willingly acceded 
to the request of the authoress of this work that 
I should add to it, now that it is finished, a few 
words of introduction, though such introduction, 
as it seems to me, is hardly needed. Miss ) | 
Ellison enjoyed an opportunity of seeing an/ 
aspect of Turkish life which few English women 
and no English men have been privileged to 
study at first hand, and, as her book abundantly 
shows, she has made good use of her opportunity. 
It will not be her fault if she fails to ‘‘correct - 
the errors, prejudice and hatred which have be- 
come almost part of the British national attitude, 
towards Turkey,” and ‘to spread some of the \ 
enthusiasm and love” she feels “for a nation. 


which Europe has so severely censured.” 
xii 
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Before the Revolution of 1908 Turkish family 
life and the qualities of the Turkish woman were, 
in all save the rarest cases, sealed books even 
to those Europeans who mixed freely with Turks 
and spoke Turkish with fluency; and though 
since that period a few Turkish ladies, notably 
the talented authoress, Halida Hanoum (to whom 
Miss Ellison repeatedly refers in the course of 
these pages),’ have visited England, and even 
pursued their studies with remarkable success in 
English women’s colleges, they are still suffici- 
ently unknown and surrounded with mystery to 
give to this present book a real interest and 
value. On one occasion, some four years ago, 
when I was at Constantinople, I was invited to 
meet a group of Turkish ladies who were anxious 
to make the acquaintance of an Englishman who 
had studied their language and literature, edited 
the most comprehensive and sympathetic history 
of their poetry,” and was known to them as a 
sincere friend of their country and their religion. 
I was much struck by their eagerness and intelli- 


' Pp. 17, 66, 69, 77, 107. 

7 The late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb’s Aistory of Ottoman Poetry. 
Mr. Gibb died on December 5, 1901, little more than a year after 
the publication of the first volume of this great work. The re- 
maining five volumes, of which the last (vol. vi) contained the 
Turkish originals of the poems translated in vols. i-v, were edited 
by myself, at the request of his widow and parents, from the care- 
fully written and well-arranged manuscript materials which were 
found amongst his papers. A seventh volume, dealing with the 
most modern period, is in course of preparation. 
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gence, as well as by the distinction of their 
manners, and I am glad to find the impression 
left on my mind by this single occasion entirely 
confirmed by Miss Ellison’s much more extended 
experience. Knowing how absurd and baseless 
are many of the opinions about the, Turks and 
Islam entertained in Europe (so that, to take one 
instance only, people who ought to know better 
constantly re-assert the oft-repeated calumny that 
in the Mohammedan faith the existence of a soul 
is denied to women), I was prepared to find | 
Turkish ladies much more intelligent and better | 
educated than is generally supposed; but the | 
reality greatly exceeded my expectations. Of 
their profound patriotism Miss Ellison gives 
(on pp. 85-87) a moving example, and Mr. 
Morgan Shuster, at pp. 188-9 of his great book, 
The Strangling of Persia, has shown that in this 
quality the Persian women do not fall short of 
their Turkish sisters. 

Nothing has so greatly retarded the evolution 
of the Muslim nations as the backwardness of 
their women, seeing that in the formation of the 
children’s characters it is nearly always the mother 
who plays the chief part. Polygamy, as Miss | 
Ellison points out, is so much rarer than is | 
generally supposed in Europe, save in the / 
wealthiest classes and especially in the royal 
household, that its evils have probably been 
exaggerated; but, for the reasons set forth on 
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p. 96 of this book, happy and suitable marriages 
are rarer inthe East than in Europe. The changes 
in this respect which are now taking place, and 
with which this book largely deals, are not the 
least of the blessings conferred by the Revo- 
lution of 1908, and though it is at present the 
fashion in the English press to disparage that 
revolution, which was at first hailed with so much 
apparent enthusiasm, I cannot understand how 
any one who knew Turkey both before and 
after it can deny or ignore the vast improve- 
ment which it has effected not only in the 
happiness but in the moral and _ intellectual 
condition of the people. In our own country 
the contemplation of a Liberalism which takes 
Tsardom as its ideal, a Conservatism which coquets 
with lawlessness and makes two such reactionary 
measures as Conscription and Protection, the 
chief ‘constructive features” of its programme, 
a Cabinet which pays less and less heed to Parlia- 
ment, a Parliament which grows ever less and less 
in touch with public opinion, and a Press which 
tends increasingly to make the selection rather 
than the collection of news its main object, 
has produced a political pessimism, the like of 
which few living men can remember, which makes 
it difficult for us to believe in the reality of any 
political enthusiasm, or to understand what 
emancipation means to a people who have just 
emerged from centuries of despotism. The bright 
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hopes born in Turkey in 1908 and in Persia two 
years earlier have, indeed, been sorely dimmed, 
when not entirely extinguished, less through the 
faults or shortcomings of the patriotic elements in 
these countries than through the Machiavellian 
cynicism and materialistic greed of the Great 
Powers of Europe, who least of all desired any real 
reform in the lands which they had already marked 
down for their spoliation. Yet even should Turkey 
and Persia unhappily perish and cease to be counted 
amongst the free and independent nations of the 
world, the historians of the future will pay the 
tribute of admiration withheld by the politicians 
and journalists of to-day to their last splendid 
struggles for freedom, independence, and reform. 
For truly says one of the Arabian poets : 


Kam méta qawm"" wa md mdtat makérimu-hum, 
Wa’ dsha gawim" wa hum fin-ndst amwédtu!/ 


** Many a people’s virtues survive when themselves are sped, 
And many a people linger who are counted by men as dead !” 


It cannot, of course, be denied that the Turkish 
reformers (much more, in my opinion, than the 
Persians) made several frightful mistakes, the 
worst of which was the vain and disastrous 
attempt to Turkify or Ottomanize the various 
non-Turkish elements of the Ottoman Empire, 
a matter in which their policy contrasted very 


unfavourably with that pursued by the late Sultan 
b 
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‘Abd-ul-Hamid. This grievous error, like many 
lesser ones, was largely due, in my opinion, to 
the French influences which played so large a 
part, both in the political and the literary field, 
in the evolution of the ‘‘New Turks” (Yea 
Turkler), ‘or, as they are commonly though 
absurdly styled (now even by themselves) 
‘Young Turks.” The French are, indeed, more 
chauvinistic, more intolerant of languages, 
customs and ideas other than their own, in a 
word more “insular,” than the English; and 
from the time of Kemal and Shinas{, the founders 
of the “Young Turkish” school, until that of 
Ahmed Riza Bey, Dr. Nazim, ‘Ali Kemal, and 
others who took a prominent part in recent 
events, French ideas have dominated the Turkish 
reformers. So, just as the French discourage 
the use of the Breton language in Brittany, and 
endeavour to impose their own tongue on the 
inhabitants of that Celtic province, the “‘ Young 
Turks” endeavoured to impose their language 
on the Arabs and Armenians, and their alphabet 
on the Albanians, while at the same time, with 
a strange inconsistency, they were ruining the 
Turkish language by hasty and _ ill-considered 
attempts to “reform” its spelling and to modify 
or even entirely change the Arabic characters in 
which, like all other Muhammadan languages, it 
is written. 

I agree so entirely with nearly everything that 
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Miss Ellison says as to the true democracy ' and 
hospitality 7 of the Turks, their kindness to the 
poor,” their sincerity and unceremoniousness, the 
humane character of the “slavery,” with the 
toleration of which they have been reproached, 
and the like, that it seems ungracious to dissent 
from a statement which she makes on pp. 104-5 
as to the New School of Turkish poetry. She 
quotes an opinion as to the value of this modern 
poetry expressed by my late friend, Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb (than whom in all that concerns Turkish 
literature no greater authority can be adduced), 
for which I also appear to be made responsible, 
as also, perhaps, for the preceding implication 
that the Turks often excelled their earlier Persian 
exemplars. This, I feel bound to state, is not 
my view. Whatever comparisons may be insti- 
tuted between the Turks and Persians, and in 
whatever points the former may be deemed 
superior to the latter, in literary skill and poetic 
talent there can, in my opinion, be no comparison 
whatever. Turkish poetry, whether old or new, 
is at best seldom more than pretty and graceful, 
while often the verses of even comparatively 
unknown Persian poets (let alone such masters 
of the art as Jaldlu’d Din Rumi, Sa‘di, Hafiz 
and Jami) touch the sublime. The production of 
fine poetry may not be the highest aim of man, 
or the object for which he was created, but, what- 
1 Pp. 21, 45) 54. ay (22. a) 
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ever this distinction may be worth, some of the 
finest poetry in the world has been produced by 
the Persians, and no one, | think, however 
great an admirer of the Turks he may be, could 
make this assertion about them. 

In what concerns the languages and literatures 
of Western and Central Asia, I must, I fear, 
admit that I am what my learned and versatile 
Turkish friend, Dr. Riz& Tevfiq, sometime 
Deputy of Adrianople in the Ottoman Parliament, 
and commonly known in Turkey as ‘‘ Feylesuif 
Rizé” (‘Riza the Philosopher”), calls Mu‘allim 
Naji, the last great champion of the old or 
classical style in Turkey, ‘“‘ uz vréactionnazrre 
décidé,” and it is with certain tendencies of the 
“Young Turks” in this domain of philology and 
letters that I find myself least in sympathy. 1 
have already alluded to certain innovations in 
spelling which appear to me deplorable, and to 
several still more deplorable attempts to modify 
or abolish that beautiful Arabian character which 
is one of the strongest bonds uniting all Muham- 
madan nations; and I must add a few words of 
disapproval of that fantastic movement, briefly 
referred to on pp. 67-8 of this book, known as 
“The New Turanian” (Ye#2 Turan). Against 
the attempts of this school to revive the use of 
obsolescent Turkish words and to displace in 
their favour the equivalent, and at present much 
more familiar, Persian and Arabic vocables, | 
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have nothing to say; there is no more reason 
why a Turk should not endeavour to persuade 
his countrymen to call God ‘“ Zafrz” instead 
of “ Alléh,” or fire “dd” instead of ‘ dtesh,” 
than there is why an Englishman should not — 
strive to oust from his language the words 
“Preface” and ‘ Introduction” in favour of 
“ Foreword,” or even “ photograph” in favour 
of “light-bild” (as some few have done), pro- 
vided always that he is not so archaic and 
Anglo-Saxon as to be totally unintelligible. My 
objection to the “Young Turanian” School is 
their hatred of Arabic and Persian culture and 
desire to cut themselves altogether adrift from 
them, and their grotesque ideal not merely of a 
Pan-Turkish but of a Turanian world-empire, 
which should exclude Arabs, Persians, and other 
non-Turanian Muhammadan elements, but should 
on the other hand include not only Tartars and 
Mongols, but even Bulgarians. To such strange 
lengths does the distorted Nationalism of these 
‘‘New Turanians” extend that they blame their 
own great Sultan Bayezid, ‘the Thunder-bolt,” 
because, not recognizing his ‘‘Turanian over- 
lord,” he strove to arrest the devastating advance 
of Tamerlane the Tartar, and perished in the 
attempt. To me the aims of this school, so far 
as I understand them, appear little less insane 
than those of Marinetti and the Italian Futurists. 
Far truer, saner and more reasonable is the 
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Pan-Islamic ideal of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Afghani, whose body rests, after the storm and 
stress through which it passed, in the cemetery 
of Nishan-Tash in Constantinople. 

These, however, are comparatively small 
matters, the inevitable exuberances of a great 
National Awakening. However we may appraise 
the “Committee of Union and Progress” or the 
‘‘ Liberals,” Enver Pasha, Tal‘at, Javid and 
Ahmed Riza on the one hand, or Kydmil Pasha, 
Damdad Ferid Pasha and Isma‘il Kemal on the 
other, let us render all honour to the noble and 
often nameless and fameless Turkish patriots, 
both men and women, who by their lives and 
deaths have during the last eight years striven so 
gallantly to save and free their country; and, 
when we think of their mistakes, let us remember 
what the Turkish poet says :— 


“* Vdr-siz gdlir kimesné ‘ayb-siz yar isteyan /” 


“‘Friendless surely he remaineth who demands a faultless 
friend!” 


EDWARD G. BROWNE 
CAMBRIDGE, May 5, 1914. 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN A 
TURKISH HAREM 


CHAPTER I 
BACK TO THE HAREM 


T is a landscape of unending and beautiful 

sadness which surrounds the Konak where I 
am now living. In my home away yonder I had 
imagined that where the sun shines there must 
be laughter and merriment, yet here, face to face 
with reality, the sun, the bright blue sky, and 
clear atmosphere have steeped everything around 
—the mosques, the minarets, and mournful cypress 
trees, which stretch towards heaven like a prayer, 
with that inexplicable sadness which is the basis 
of Oriental life. 

How could I have expected to find laughter 
and merriment in a landscape like this? Here 
happiness even is expressed in some form of sad- 
ness; the people’s songs of rejoicing are like 
funeral hymns ; the sweetest poetry is sad beyond 
our Western comprehension ; the tales the old 


slave tells us as we sit cross-legged round the 
I 
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big Pega are of SHB so great that I often 
wonder whence they come, and yet, paradox of 
paradoxes, I have come back to Stamboul to 
laugh, for I have never laughed anywhere as | 
have in this land of extremes and contradictions 
and surprises. 


And now, after five years, here I am back 
again enjoying once more the calm and peace of 
an Eastern home, and the interesting society of 
my dear friend Fatima (I change the name). To 
the Western ear, to be staying ina Turkish harem 
sounds alarming, and not a little—yes, let us 
confess it—improper. When, before I left my 
own country, I had the imprudence to tell a 
newspaper correspondent that I was longing to 
get back to the quiet harem existence, I was ac- 
cused of “advocating polygamy,” for to the un- 
initiated the word ‘‘harem” means a collection 
of wives, legitimate or otherwise, and even the 
initiated prefers to pretend he knows no other 
meaning. 

Worn out with what we in the West call plea- 
sures of society, the fatigue of writing against 
time, the rush and bustle of our big Western 
capitais, the hideous and continual noise of the 
traffic, which, like a great roaring wave, seems 
gradually to deaden one’s understanding ; how 
good it is to be here | 

The wonderful silence! Sometimes it is almost 
terrifying! And at nights when I rise and peep 
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through the lattice windows and see the beautiful 
moon bathing with its silver magnificence the 
silent, sleeping city and the calm, quiet Marmora 
beyond, it is difficult to believe that there are 
living souls in these‘dimly lighted streets, and the 
Bekjih’s tap, tap, tapping on the cobbled stones 
sounds, in the stillness, like some spirit rapping 
from another world. 

Yet much as | am drinking in the beauty of 
my new surroundings, they do not in the least 
force me to write. In this wonderful garden of 
God, for here one feels so keenly a divine presence 
in every living thing, ideas surge through the 
brain; every nerve, every sense tingles with 
the beauty around; one becomes part and parcel 
of its grandeur, but alas! the thoughts vanish 
before they even come to any precision. En- 
circled by such Nature, how can one write? 
“You in your Western cities,’ once said to mea 
Dervishe of the contemplative order, ‘have you 
time or place or opportunity for contemplation ?” 
No doubt he was right, yet, like all those Turks 
who are privileged to make their choice, we 
are dwelling on a height, and, like the Dervishe, 
we have time, place, and opportunity for con- 
templation. But do we ever get beyond 
contemplation ? 

The diary of my existence as a Turkish 
woman, which in England I imagined could be 
written in a very short while, lies day after day in 
the form of a pencil and exercise book, untouched, 
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on the little mother-of-pearl table in the most 
comfortable corner of my large bedroom. 
“To-morrow,” IJ say, like a true Turkish woman, 
and alas! in Turkey it takes a few to-morrows 
to beget ‘“‘some day”; “some day” is soon 
changed into “never,” and who knows whether 
the best of my Turkish impressions will not be 
given “their local habitation and name”’ in a 
room of some Continental hotel? 

Now I understand how weeks and months, 
years even, may pass without receiving news from 
Turkish friends ; now I understand that lack of 
what we English call ‘common courtesy.” We 
have misjudged the Turks. A pen in the 
harem! The unnecessary intrusion! The re- 
forming fever which has swept over the land of 
Islam ever since the Constitution has not yet 
taught the Turkish women the use of a pen as we 
understand it. When I reproached my friend 
and hostess with not having written one letter, 
‘‘Why should I write,” she asked ; ‘what have 
Ito say? You know exactly how every moment 
of my life is being spent. You know my 
affection for you, and when two friends are really 
sure of one another's sympathy, each can feel the 
thoughts the other is thinking... .” And so 
we took up the threads of the conversation where 
we had left them five years ago. 

Fatima did not know I was coming to 
Constantinople. She was not dead, of that I was 
sure, so I should find her, no matter into what 
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part of Turkey she might have wandered. But 

the news of my arrival reached my friend almost 

as soon as I had found her address. She came 

at once to see me at the hotel. A Turkish 

woman visiting me at an hotel! Was it possible ? 

Five years ago what would not have been her | 
punishment for such reckless “cence? The 

customs of the country do not yet, however, allow | 
Turkish women to visit hotels, and in taking 
every step forward she has to run the risk of / 
offending the ignorant and fanatical mob. 

Fatima did not come in by the front entrance. 
Quite recently a restaurant for ‘‘ ladies only” has 
been opened by the same management as the hotel 
where I stayed and is, to some extent, a rendez- 
vous for Turkish women. It is their first step 
towards a “fashionable” club, and to me, the 
newcomer, another big step towards freedom. 
Let those Western critics, who have taken such 
a deliberate stand against the present government 
and declared ‘‘the new order of things worse than 
the old,” take into consideration such details as 
the opening of a restaurant for Turkish women. 
It is part of a great scheme of reform, and 
everything is going on in proportion. In 1908 | 
more than two men sitting at a café together were 
“suspect” and reported at headquarters ; in 1913 
Turkish women meet in a restaurant and discuss | 
political subjects—certainly this is not the Turkey - 
iempected tosee.... 

Having some work to finish that day, I had 


| 
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woman—Fatima who had so persistently resisted 
the European civilization at her very door, if it in 
any way prevented her remaining faithful to the 
traditions of her own civilization and religion. 


But at last we are there. Fatima has come to 
the door to meet me and hugs me into the big 
salon. There are the same tiny cigarettes, the 
same coffee cups, the same endless rows of bon- 
bon boxes filled with the delicious candies of the 
East, the same liqueurs, the same array of cakes, 
and we walk and talk as though miles and years 
had never separated us. 

But the sun is now sinking to rest. It is our 
dinner-hour, the candles are being lighted, the 
darlingest little baby girl toddles in to bid her 
mother good-night and make the acquaintance 
of her new “aunt.” Kissing my hand, she 
raises it to her forehead with the grace of a little 
Empress. Dear little Perihan with the beautiful, 
wide-awake, brown eyes! Will your destiny be 
like that of the great Eastern Princess whose 
name you bear? 


CHAPTER II 
“TIME’S FOLDED WINGS” 


UT to return to the burden of letter-writing. 

Another Turkish friend, a lady who has 
stayed in England, considers one of the most 
disagreeable features of our civilization is our 
continual answering of letters. ‘‘ Unnecessary 
letters,” she called them, “and I pitied my poor 
hostess,” she explained, ‘wasting the greater 
part of her morning choosing where she would or 
would not eat and asking friends to eat with her.” 
Here our friends come uninvited, they take what 
we at home call “ pot luck” with delightful and 
refreshing unceremoniousness. 

But the greatest obstacle to one’s writing, 
setting aside the atmosphere, is the lack of soli- 
tude. Here there is, except for the honoured 
guest, the solitude of the multitude and the 
silence of familiarity, but solitude, as we under- 
stand it in ‘the West, ze. one’s own self within 
one’s own room, and the door locked, never. 
And I doubt very much as I write these lines 


whether solitude and its near relative, celibacy, 
_ 
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will ever be admitted or even understood in these 
Eastern homes, 

Several times, however, when the thought of 
dear friends in my home away yonder has 
pricked my conscience I have escaped to my 
room to write. But my maid for the moment, 
Cadhem Hair Calfat (Calfat means slave), 
an elegant negress, follows me to see what 
she can do for me. I am seated on the sofa 
—she uses the word ‘‘esbab,” and I understand 
the word “‘esbab” means ‘“ dress”—I shake my 
head. No, I will not change my dress. I hear 
“sou” (water). I shake my head again. I 
washed a short while ago. ‘‘Satch” (hair). No, 
my hair is quite in order. I pass my hand over 
my forehead, and move my fingers, to make her 
understand I want to write. She thinks I am ill, 
and runs to fetch my hostess, who hastens to find 
out what is wrong. She, too, fails to understand 
why I go to my bedroom to write in solitude 
when I could write at a big desk in the salon with 
the other ladies to keep me company. 

But what a devoted creature is my chocolate- 
coloured attendant! With what patience she tries 
to make me understand! Nota stitch of clothing 
will she allow me to put on by myself, and only 
when I am safely tucked up under my mosquito 
net does she leave me alone. And what would 
she say now if by any chance the idea should 
enter her faithful woolly head to come and see 
whether I am all right? Here I am, outside my 
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mosquito net, writing by the candle light till the 
scratch, scratching of my pen sounds almost 
terrifying in this still household and the silence of 
the night. 

The other afternoon, on returning from our 
afternoon drive, lady visitors arrived. Here 
was my opportunity to write. So, after we had 
drunk our coffee and smoked a cigarette, I 
excused myself, went upstairs, and Miss Choco- 
late (as my negress is now called by all my 
friends) removed my tcharchaff (veil and cape). 
By the time, however, that I could make her 
understand her service was finished for the 
moment, the sun began to set, with a magnificence 
only to be seen in the East. I stepped on to the 
balcony. From the minaret of the neighbouring 
mosque a clear, wonderful voice rings through the 
air, calling the faithful to prayer. I hear also the 
muezzins, in the distance, singing the Moslem 
credo ; it is like an echo, for every note in the 
scale is a faint repetition of the beautiful voice 
which wakes me at the break of dawn with a 
reminder of the greatness of God—and all the 
while the sky is increasing in warmth, now it has 
formed itself into a wonderful vermilion carpet, 
and wrapped the mournful cypress trees and 
mosques and minarets which rest upon it, with 
a wealth of the finest azure blue, and even the 
wooden houses on the neighbouring hills have 
changed into little ochre palaces, so distinct that 
they seem to have been put there as an after- 
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thought. Then there is the beautiful Sea of 
Marmora, cloaked in a mass of purple and red 
and blue and gold. Could any spectacle be more 
gorgeous? How well now I understand those 
beings who worship the sun ! 

The visitors have taken their departure—they 
must be home before the sun has set completely. 
My friend has now joined me. On the balcony 
we stand and watch in silence. We, too, have 
become part of the glorious landscape ; we, too, 
are bathed in the wonderful roseate tints of the 
setting sun. . . . The sun has set. Miss Choco- 
late is there, to dress me for our evening meal... 
and my letters are still unwritten. And so the 
time flies on, and we, unaware of its flight, are 
happy enough. Letters belong to the West— 
energy belongs to the West—but the sunset and 
the dreams and the beautiful, calm felicity which I 
now enjoy is the inheritance of the Woman of the 
Fast. 

But, supposing my letters are written, how 
am I to post them? English letters have to be 
sent from Galata. It means that a domestic 
must drive to Galata and’ post them. That, 
too, is not so easy as it sounds. I have been 
trying to work out for myself this problem ; if it 
is the custom of this country to grant two holidays 
a week to the donkey, how many are necessary 
for the coachman and gardener? I look into the 
garden ; perhaps I see my answer in the person 
of the mountainous-bodied gardener, who stands, 
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spade in hand, watching the flowers grow and the 
fruit falling from the trees. How can the inhabi- 
tants of a country of tubes and motor-’buses and 
telephones understand what life is like here? A 
distance requiring ten minutes with us would take 
here quite three hours, at least with Réchad, our 
coachman, on the box. Of him, certainly, it may 
be said he is merciful unto his beasts. They 
need not hurry unless they like; he never whips 
them; and although my friend and I together 
weigh less than 18 stone, the horses are allowed ‘“‘a 
pause” at the top of each fairly steep hill. 

My short stay here shows me more and more, , 
clearly how impossible it is to keep up with | 
Western customs with all these Oriental dis- | 
advantages. For the first two or three days it’ 
may be exasperating, but the philosopher soon 
becomes resigned. I cannot get about if there 
are no means of communication, he argues, and 
his Western friends leave him severely alone. 

The night before the Messageries Maritimes 
steamer arrived at Constantinople we anchored 
near Haidar Pasha. It was nine o'clock, but 
too late for the fulfilment of certain Turkish 
red-tapisms which make commercial life unneces- 
sarily complicated. ‘‘See,’ said a diplomatist 
on board to me, pointing to the two shores of 
the Bosphorus—‘ Europe and Asia—action and 
dreams—energy and fatalism—liberty and bond- 
age.” And the lights from the European shore 
were shedding their brilliance on to the cool, calm 
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\. the tourist she appears as veiled and secluded as 


ever, yet she has advanced so rapidly that I, after 
an absence of five years, scarcely know her, 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
says our proverb, and poor consolation though 
it seems, it is heavy misfortune which has been 
the lot of poor Turkey, which has banded the 
women together, brought out all their best qualities 
and determined them, with Western militancy, to 
save their Fatherland at all costs. 

It is time Europe saw the Turkish woman as 
she really is; saw her splendidly organized Red 
Crescent Society, her woman’s paper edited by 
a woman, her programme for the national health, 
for the training of nurses and doctors, and even 
telephone clerks, for the near future. Surely, 
honour should be given where honour is due, 
and although, for reasons I will explain later, it 
will be some time before the Turkish woman 
can or before it would be wise for her to cast 
aside the veil, she is not what Europe generally 
imagines she is. She has awakened from the 
darkness and horror of the Hamidian régime 
with a courage and determination to show the 
world that one sex cannot govern a country, 
that the woman’s voice must be heard in every 
matter of importance—not in the anonymous 
manner of yore, but openly and honestly and 
above-board, as is her right—and that if one sex 
is to be kept in ignorance it shall not be the 
women, 
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I have faith in the women of Turkey. With | 
education—for these women, though of great 
culture, are not educated—they will acquire the 
necessary perseverance and exactitude, the lack 
of which keeps the Turkish woman behind the 
rest of Europe. With improved means of com- 
munication and organized work, too, her character 
will develop. She can take her place splendidly 
in a big cause. Whence she acquires her extra- 
ordinary courage, sangfroid, and savoir faire I do 
not know, but it is the details that worry her; she x 
loses patience, and that terrible “ To-morrow | 
will do it,” which is partly due to the climate and 
partly the inheritance of ages, has been till now / 
the Turkish woman’s stumbling-block in all she \ 
undertakes. 

I asked Halidé-Hanoum, perhaps the most~ / 
active and best known of modern Turkish women, § © 
in the name of one of our prominent suffrage | 
societies, how we English women could help the | 
Turkish women in their advancement. ‘ Ask 
them,” she said, ‘‘to delete for ever that misunder- {/ 
stood word ‘harem,’ and speak of us in our } 
Turkish ‘homes.’ Ask them to try and dispel the } 
nasty atmosphere which a wrong meaning of that 
word has cast over our lives. Tell them what our 
existence really is.” 

And so here I am in the heart of Stamboul, a- 
Turkish woman for the time being. Only by 
living the life of another people can we have 


any idea of the real value of that people. By © 
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sinking for a while one’s own personality one 
obtains the recompense of superior knowledge, 
and I have been received in a Turkish home and 
offered hospitality it would be difficult to equal 
in any other land. 

Halidé-Hanoum paid a very pretty compliment 
to the energy, indomitable courage, and self- 
sacrifice of so many of the women of my country. 
If, then, the Eastern women can understand the 
tactics of a section of women workers which so 
many men and women of my own country have 
covered with ridicule and injustice, surely we in 
England should try to understand better the 
Turkish women, for it is to us they still turn for 
guidance, example, and, above all, sympathy. 


CHAPTER III 
BACKGROUND AND ATMOSPHERE 


HE Turkish home in which I am staying at 
present has little in common with the 
harem described by most Western writers, and no 
doubt those readers accustomed to the sual 
notions of harem life will consider my surround- 
ings disappointingly Western. \ 

Had I been able, as I. hoped, to send some \ 
photographs of the interior of my friend’s house, | 
those photographs would probably be considered ( 
“fakes,” or perhaps even they might be returned 
(as they were returned to me when I last stayed / 
in Turkey five years ago) with the comment, / 
* This is not a Turkish harem.” 

For a long time now, European furniture has 
been the fashion in Turkish homes. At first this 
craze for everything Western began in the homes 
of the Government officials, but it has been 
gradually spreading ever since, so that to-day, in 
the smaller homes, cheap, gaudy furniture of the 
worst kind has replaced the beautiful embroideries 
and accoutrements of the East. And now the 


pendulum will swing the other way. With this 
19 
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new movement of “Turkey for the Turks,” 
thinking women like my hostess, who look round 
their houses to-day, must necessarily ask them- 
selves the question, “Is this really a Turkish 
home?” With as much zeal, then, as she showed 
in filling her house with the ornaments of the lands 
she longs to visit, my friend Fatima has now 
begun to collect the furniture, ornaments, and em- 
broideries for the real Turkish room which is to 
be mine when next I visit this country. Day after 
day we have sauntered through the old bazaar, 
which is always an attraction for a woman of the 
West, buying those quaint and delightful souvenirs 
of the Turkey of the past, in much the same way 
as we English who can afford it indulge our tastes 
for the furniture and porcelain of a century that is 
gone. And when we visit the mosques, too, and 
the sacred tombs, we generally come away with 
ideas for “my Turkish room,” so that next time 
I come to Turkey I shall not have the disappoint- 
ment of travelling all these miles to sleep in a 
room furnished with an Empire suite (however 
beautiful it may be), a Western sofa, armchairs, 
and tables. 

Sometimes in the morning when I wake I still 
wonder where I really am. Am I in Europe, or 
am I in Asia? My room is as large as any of 
the largest rooms in our country houses at home, 
and its ceiling and high walls are painted with the 
primitive gaudy colouring seen in the mosques. 
Fortunately there are seven windows, for there is 
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no open fireplace, and the room is carpeted from 
endtoend. A solid silver basin and jug of the 
real Eastern shape are on my washstand, the rest 
of the toilet service is French, and there is a 
Venetian glass bon-bon service, with sweets, 
liqueurs, and other drinks, beside my bed, and 
tables—tables of all nations. One table put there 
specially for my use was a gift from the late Pope 
Leo XIII. to my friend’s father, and on it stands 
a Bible which my friend, though a Moslem, often 
reads. On another table stands a signed portrait 
of Great Britain’s King and Queen, removed for 
a short while from its place of honour in the big 
salon as a sign of my friend’s great affection for 
one of their Majesties’ humble subjects. It was a 
most delightful and delicately turned compliment. 
But there are pictures in my room, too, pictures 
in a Moslem house! A print water-colour of 
Windsor Castle and copies of two of Reynolds’s 
pictures in the National Gallery, and many Eng- 
lish books. Is it surprising that when I look round 
this curious room I wonder whether I really am in 
Turkey ? 

The more I stay in Turkey the more I[ admire 
the inborn aristocracy of the Turk, and yet 
“aristocracy” as we understand it does not 
exist. Turkey is the country where brotherhood 
and equality have been best understood. The 
Turkish woman does not often open the doors of 
her home to the foreigner, not for lack of any’ 
friendly feeling towards her, but because the 
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| foreigner has lost her confidence, the foreigner 
has made fun of her, and, above all, the foreigner 
“ities” her. But when the Turkish woman 
opens her door to the foreigner, she opens 
her big, generous heart. Always, however in- 
timate may be their conversations, the honoured 
guest stands on a pedestal, and the hostess is 
at her feet longing only for an opportunity 
of showing courtesy and kindness. In no 
other land have I met with such lavish hospi- 
tality—hospitality even that makes one feel a 
little uncomfortable, especially when one realizes 
how little one has done to deserve it. The 
courtesy, also, is almost overwhelming. Every 
time I go in and out of the room the assembled 
company, men and women, stand, and every time 
coffee, cigarettes, and sweets are brought by the 
slaves for the guests, my hostess rises to serve 
me herself. Always, too, I sit in the place of 
honour, as far away from the door as possible, and 
sometimes right in the draught of the window! 

It is the custom, too, for the master of the 
house to pay all the visitor’s bills. That I should 
have proposed to stamp my own letters hurt my 
friend. The result is that, nowadays, I write no 
letters and buy practically nothing. I feel almost 
guilty when I accept what I do and give nothing 
in return, and always I have before me the 
haunting fear of the terrible disappointment my 
friend will have when she visits my country, for 
our hospitality cannot be compared to this. 
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When I asked my friend how long she expected 
me to stay, she was surprised at my question. 
“As long as ever you like; you need never go 
away ; how I wish you would stay always.” And 
so it isin most Turkish houses. There are guests 
here who came, as I did, for a few days, but they 
have never gone away at all; some even came to 
visit Fatima’s grandfather, and still they remain; 
they have become part of the house itself. 

Fatima has put her entire trousseau at my dis- 
posal. Many of the stuffs and embroideries were 
brought to her when she was a child by her 
father’s friends. They made a special pilgrimage 
from the depths of Asia Minor to bring their 
offerings to the daughter of the “father of the 
people,” as the ex-Pasha was known for many 
years. I take out these precious gifts sometimes 
and examine them at leisure, trying to imagine 
the arrival of the ‘‘wise men” of the East to 
pay honour to the father of the little baby girl 
lying in the cradle. For these pilgrims were, 
many of them, real ‘‘ wise men” of the East, and 
they brought, amongst other garments, a coat I 
am to wear when I dine with European friends, 
but I am sure to tremble all the evening for 
its safety. The tissue itself is pale blue silk, 
the yoke, collar, and cuffs all studded with precious 
stones. It is a present from Mecca, and it lies 
with the other priceless possessions in my room— 
jewels, linen, embroideries, money, and letters 
too, in drawers that have no locks, and in a house 
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where all day long the doors are left open for any 
to enter who will. Truly, this is a_ restful 
civilization ! 

It was nine o'clock this morning before | 
tinkled the little silver bell beside my bedstead 
to summon my ‘‘ chocolate” attendant. This is 
a very old Turkish house, and in spite of its 
Western furniture it rejoices in neither electric 
bells nor electric light. Asa rule, however, my 
negress is in my room, patiently waiting till I 
wake, not daring, although she has been asked to 
do so, to disturb my sleep. Miss Chocolate, clad 
in a scarlet-coloured dress, her woolly head tied 
up with a scarlet scarf, brings in two silver trays, 
on which my breakfast is served. Her skin is 
like brown velvet. Round her neck she wears a 
gold necklace, and on her arms she has clanging 
bangles, which announce her arrival. On one 
tray Miss Chocolate has collected all kinds of 
jams, varying from quince to strawberry and 
violet, and many kinds of biscuits; on the other 
there are Turkish coffee, milk, powdered chocolate, 
and tea, FAtima is generally present to see that 
I do honour to this curious repast. 

My breakfast finished, I follow Miss Chocolate 
into the marble bath-room attached to my bed- 
room. But it is not a bath-room which is in the 
least designed to accompany the Empire suite in 
-my room. A real Eastern bath-room it is, ze, it 
has a marble floor with a gutter, so that all the 
water thrown over me runs away, and it contains 
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also the marble basin like a fountain in which 
the Turks wash, always in running water. The 
morning after my arrival here I took advantage 
of Miss Chocolate’s leaving me alone for a few 
minutes to plug up the marble basin, and began 
to wash as we wash in Europe. But Miss Choco- 
late returned sooner than I expected, and with 
much the same expression as the mother who 
scolds a child who has been playing in the mud, 
she extracted the handkerchief which served as 
my plug. ‘‘Ach, mattemoiselle,” she exclaimed, 
in Turkish. ‘What a horrid way to wash!” 
And she is astonished to see my skin so white— 
now she knows I have washed all my life in 
dirtied water. Also when, after meal-time, she 
pours the water over my hands, she carries away 
first the basin of dirty water, and then comes back 
to fetch the jug, thinking it wiser no doubt to keep 
temptation out of my way. 

But not only Miss Chocolate, most of the 
Turkish women I have met dislike our manner 
of washing. Indeed, they consider it dangerous 
to sit ina bath which is not exclusively reserved 
for their own use. Were they only in other ways 
to show this fear of spreading disease! But clean- 
liness, as every one knows, is godliness itself in 
the Moslem religion, and no doubt the Eastern 
bath-room will exist even after the veil has dis- 
appeared. 

Miss Chocolate interests me. She certainly is 
an excellent maid. She sews well, keeps my 
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clothes well brushed and tidy, washes me well, 
and has an unending capacity for taking pains. 
By degrees I shall find out her life history, as I 
shall find out, perhaps, before I go, the names 
and social status of all these women here, but I 
have to work slowly and carefully, lest my sym- 
pathetic interest should be mistaken for idle 
curiosity, and so far I have found out little about 
my faithful negress. Bought at the age of four 
by the Pasha, Fatima’s father, for the sum of 
forty Turkish pounds, she has a record of twenty- 
five years’ faithful servitude. But that is all I 
know. Since the Constitution, the sale of slaves 
and eunuchs has been forbidden, and all those at 
present employed in the house have been offered 
their liberty. Every slave in this household has, 
however, refused her liberty, preferring to keep 
to the original terms of her contract—her freedom 
only on marriage, with a.dowry from the Pasha. 
Slavery, then, can be considered as no longer 
existing, and only a few eunuchs remain in the 
palaces to remind us of an ugly chapter of history 
that is closed. 

Miss Chocolate’s features show that she must 
first have seen the daylight somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Tchad. Many lies have 
been told about the treatment of these slaves, but 
Miss Chocolate has never been beaten, she receives 
only kindness; she is invited, with all the other 
members of the ‘‘ domestic sisterhood,” to see us 
dance and hear the Western music when we dance 
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and sing in the evenings, but generally we read 
and sew. And yet never does she nor any other 
slave take advantage of her mistress’s familiarity, 
standing always at the door, although bidden to 
come in. And she has a heart of gold. When 
she saw my face so covered with mosquito bites 
that I was unfit almost to look upon, the tears 
ran down her brown cheeks, “ And to think,” 
she said, as she rubbed in the ‘ointment, “ they 
might have eaten the whole of my face and it 
would not have mattered ”"—the mosquitoes evi- 
dently preferred mine. 

Before I leave this house I hope to get some 
photos of the interesting persons it contains, but 
in undertaking to photograph a Turkish house- 
hold, I had forgotten first that the windows are 
dimmed by the inevitable lattice-work, which 
prevents my having a full view of the wonderful 
landscape which stretches from the foot of our 
garden to the rising and setting sun, and when 
the sun shines it shines through the lattices, 
throwing on to the furniture all around large 
lozenge-shaped reflections. But there is another 
and a greater difficulty, and that is, photography 
is forbidden by the Moslem religion. My friend 
would certainly let me photograph the house if I 
asked her. The sacred law of hospitality is part 
of her religion, She urged me even to eat bacon 
in the morning, although pork is forbidden in an 
Eastern house, and no doubt she would have 
insisted on buying it had I not declared that even 
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in my own country I never eat pork. But Fatima 
has to deal with a most fanatical entourage, the 
women much more than the men, women who for 
centuries have been taught to interpret the Koran 
as Mahomet never intended it should be inter- 
preted, women who are purblind to any form of 
progress, women who still consider that to repro- 
duce the human form created by God involves 
disobedience to the laws of the Prophet, though 
the Koran distinctly orders the faithful to march 
on with the centuries. 

It is extraordinary and interesting! to watch the 
working of this household. My host, an exceed- 
ingly well-read, intelligent officer, speaking two 
European languages, and having served three 
years in the German army, is a man with ideas 
of feminism and government and social questions 
quite half a century before his time, and he is 
surrounded by a household of ignorant fanatics 
who can neither read nor write. He would give 
his wife complete liberty this very day if it were 
possible, and, although she has more liberty than 
any woman I know, for her sake he cannot too 
openly defy Islam. The other day one of his 
brother officers lunched with us in the harem, but 
we were served by the male servants, as every 
woman slave refused to appear with bare face 
before a man who was not a “ blood relation” of 
the lady of the house. 

There are some ladies here who blame the 
Turkish women for not taking their freedom as 
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other women have done; there are times, too, 
when I feel inclined to sigh for the militant spirit 
of the Englishwoman, but until one has really 
been behind the veil one can have no idea of _ 
what “fanaticism” really means. Isolated rebel- — 
lion is of no use—a protest here and there may, 
or may not, help, but a movement only really 
counts when women march out in an army, and 
nothing will ever make them turn back, and there | 
is no fear of death. 
The day I first visited my friend Zeyneb in the 
Turkish home which she left six years ago, and 
to which she has now returned, the sight of me 
in a hat made her forget her surroundings, and, 
as she always did in Paris, she eagerly seized my 
new hat and tried it on. But she had not counted 
with the picturesque old lady seated cross-legged 
in the corner of the room alternately smoking and 
embroidering. The old lady wore a red tunic 
and green pantaloons; her tobacco and matches 
she kept under the arm-chair near which she 
worked. She, too, had come on a visit to 
Zeyneb’s grandmother, and never gone away 
again. Perfectly contented with her lot, as are 
the women of the last generation, she saw no 
reason why the children of this generation should 
sigh for a horizon that goes beyond embroidery, 
cigarettes, and sweetmeats, especially when it 
brings them to forget the sacred commands of the 
Prophet. The old lady, at the sight of my 
heathenish hat on Zeyneb’s head, muttered some- 
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thing about the giaour I could not understand, 
ground her teeth (she is eighty, and still has her 
teeth), and cast at both of us a look of the most 
profound contempt. Then it was I first under- 
stood what the women of this country must put 


‘up with whenever they try to take a step forward. 


‘‘And supposing you were to go into the street 
with that hat, what would happen?” I asked 
Zeyneb. 

‘The old lady would rouse the neighbourhood, 
we should be seized by an angry mob, and 
trampled to death... .” I made no comment, 
It is not for me to criticize the methods of the 
women who are working for liberty. ‘“ These 
old women are not immortal,” I am assured ; ‘ we 
are concentrating all our efforts on the future 
generation and educating the people. The rest 
will come by itself.” 

The women are fortunate, however, in having 
the Government on their side, and without exag- 
geration I may say they have with them most of 
the men who count at all, for what thinking man 
could see any chance of progress while this 
absurd separation of the sexes continues? | 
don’t say the Turk wants for his womenkind the 
liberty of the English or American women. He 
does not even want them to work, but he does 
want them, for his sake, to take part in the social 
life going on around them. The Turk likes 
society, and he likes theatres, but to-day, unless 
he has married a Christian woman, he must go 
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there by himself, borrow some one else’s wife, or 
stay at home. 

“Why should I go out and amuse other people’s 
wives and leave my own wife at home ?” said my 
host one day ; and very rarely does he go out in 
the evening ; but all Turks are not like my host. 
The Minister of the Interior, Talaat Bey, a man 
of surprising energy, with a clear understanding 
of men and things, a real God-send to this | 
country in its present state, encourages any work / 
for the advancement of women, and he is paying” 
particular attention to their education. The 
military governor of Constantinople, Djémal Bey, 
too, has given instructions that the liberty of the 
women is not to be interfered with, and no doubt 
in time his word will become law. 

The women, however, as I said before, have 
made enormous progress in five. years. What | 
would have happened five years ago if Fatima 
and I had driven home from a family party with 
her husband at the “indecent” hour of 9.30? — 
Five years ago we never walked a step; now 
we not only saunter through the bazaar, but go 
to a big dressmaker’s in Pera, whilst formerly all . 
our goods had to be purchased from Greek mer- 
chants and Paris dressmakers who came with 
their goods to the harem. But not only in the 
bazaar do we walk; we have walked in the 
magnificent newly laid-out park, where women 
are allowed for the first time to walk, in a park 
where there are men. The men, I must say, ” 
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have not yet grown accustomed to this new and 
extraordinary state of things, and vie with the 
Levantine ‘‘mashers” in their desire to see the 
features under the veil. It is not a very comfort- 
able experience for the Turkish women, but it is 
y the darkness before the dawn: The dawn is 


Sf coming slowly ; but it will come if the Turkish 


woman really wishes it, and works always with 
that aim before her—the uplifting of her sex. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE IMPERIAL HAREM—A RECEPTION 
BY THE SULTAN 


T has been the privilege of many foreigners 

visiting Constantinople to witness the ceremony 
of batse-main, which takes place at the Dolma 
Bagtché Palace, but it does not fall to the lot of 
every woman to see that imposing ceremony from 
the Imperial harem. This unique and interesting 
experience I owe to my hostess, Fatima. 

The ceremony of baise-main is too well known 
for me to describe it here, and those persons who 
were seated in the gallery reserved for the Corps 
Diplomatique would no doubt see to better 
advantage than I the throne-room, the Sultan, 
and the curious and many-coloured uniforms and 
costumes of the Ottoman subjects who paid their 
homage to the Kaliph of Islam. Through the 
lattice-work windows of the Imperial harem it 
was difficult to form more than a vague idea of 
the ceremony, for we were so many women 
huddled together on the cushions, so many who 
were trying to see, that after a few moments | 


gave my seat to another lady in order to wander 
3 33 
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at leisure through the Imperial harem, where 
Fatima tells me I am the first Englishwoman to 
be admitted as a visitor. 

It was the first day of Bairam. We were 
awakened at dawn by the plaintive cries of the 
sacrificed sheep. Réchad, the coachman, was 
chosen as vékil (sacrificer), because he is recog- 
nized by the whole household as the most pious 
of us all, and his forty-five years of service also 
demand that this privilege should be his. His, 
too, was the privilege of distributing the meat, 
the skin, and the horns of the four sheep which 
this Moslem household offered to the poor, who 
came in through the open gates like a pack of 
hungry wolves, and looked, with their poor 
ravenous eyes, as if they could tear the meat 
from the hands of the coachman. To me, stand- 
ing on the balcony, it was like watching a scene 
from the Old Testament—a scene all out of focus 
with so many of the attempts at progress which 
I see around this beautiful and interesting capital. 

How strange it seemed also to be dressing for 
Court at 6.30 in the morning! To be putting 
on thin silk evening dresses and slippers at 
that early hour, and driving away in the chilly 
morning to pay our homage to an Eastern 
monarch. 

Fatima’s dress was of pink crépe-de-chine 
embroidered in dull silver—a Paris creation— 
the last, however, she will ever have embroi- 
dered outside Turkey, for, like so many other 
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ladies here, she has now awakened to the fact 
that the most costly embroideries of Europe 
are but poor imitations of the work of her own 
land. Round her hair she wore a pink and 
silver scarf, attached to the side by a silver rose, 
a charming variation of the curious turbans of 
flowers, feathers, and jewels which are worn by 
so many of the ladies attending the Ottoman 
Court. I asked Fatima if the Court officials 
gave instructions to the ladies regarding their 
dress. ‘ Provided their hair be decently covered,” 
she replied, “etiquette is satisfied,” and the 
Caliph has the “supreme” privilege of seeing 
all his subjects unveiled. 

Like most of the ladies of the Court, we were 
attended by a slave, my negress, Miss Choco- 
late, an interesting personage in her Court attire. 
For this occasion she was dressed in pale blue 
Satin, with a pale blue turban trimmed with pink 
roses, her fingers, arms, and neck being covered 
not only with all the jewellery she possessed, but 
the jewellery of the other slaves. It was her 
duty to follow us all the while, and during 
luncheon she stood inside the door with folded 
arms, in case her services should be required. 
It was she who took charge of our little bags, 
and in one of the “grandmother” pockets of her 
wide satin skirt were hair pins, safety pins, and 
handkerchiefs, in case of emergency. To drive 
to the Court, Miss Chocolate wore a white tulle 
veil which entirely covered her face, and a vivid 
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blue satin feridji, covered with sequins and big 
white velvet pansies. How I wish I could have 
photographed her! Fatima wore a yashmak, 
now, alas! only worn by Princesses and ladies 
attending the Court, for to me it is one of the 
most becoming of head-dresses, showing the eyes 
to very great advantage. She wore, also, a pea- 
cock-blue satin feridji, a hideous contrast to Miss 
Chocolate’s electric blue. 

The Imperial harem, in spite of certain changes 
and certain privileges accorded to the Imperial 
Ottoman Princes and Princesses, still remains the 
harem in the real sense of the word, the harem 
about which Western readers expect to hear, the 
part of the Oriental house exclusively reserved 
for the use of the women. Across its threshold 
no man may enter, and even as we drove into the 
big door, which is inside another wooden door, 
and which is opened to admit each carriage and 
shut again immediately, our footman had to 
descend and wait for us outside the door. The 
whole Imperial harem is surrounded by a wall so 
high that no passer-by can possibly see within. 
The coachman, too, having left us at the entrance 
door, had to drive out and wait outside the first 
door. 

This is the first time since I have been back 
again in Turkey that I have felt myself really 
within a harem. Even when I wear a veil, even 
when I forget I am not in England and try to 
push back the fixed lattice windows, even when 
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I take part in these Bairam dinners, where not 
even the master of the house may be present, | 
do not realize the atmosphere of the harem. But 
within the palace, amidst its curious assembly of 
slaves and eunuchs, and in spite of its wide 
corridors and immense salons, there is a most 
uncomfortable feeling of bondage which would 
turn me into a raving lunatic at the end of a 
week. It is true, Fatima explains to me, that 
all these women are solemnly asked four times 
at the end of each year whether they would like 
to marry and leave the harem. I say to myself, 
then, if they stay it is because they wish to stay, 
and are therefore happy. Their existence, how- 
ever, seems a most heartrending waste of human 
life, and as I sat watching them loitering along 
the exquisitely carpeted corridors, gossiping, 
smoking, carrying alternately coffee and water to 
the guests, I longed to break down for them the 
Jattice-work which always is there between them 
and the sun, to fling the windows wide open, 
so that they could breathe in the fresh air, and 
open the doors so that they, too, might go 
out. And yet not one of these women seemed 
in the least to feel her slavery, and, no doubt, 
they would turn their backs in horror on the 
ugly, unprotected existence of some of the women 
of my country. 

“ But these slaves are perfectly happy,” again 
and again Fatima assured me, and, to judge from 
their smiling faces, | suppose they are. But 
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waste is always sad—waste of youth, waste of 
beauty, waste of womanhood, especially when 
women are so sorely needed for the regeneration 
of this country. 

Arrived at the central entrance door of the 
harem, Fatima and I were helped out of our 
carriage by the attendant eunuchs. I was told 
that eunuchs were now a thing of the past, but 
certainly that remark could not have been made 
with reference to the Imperial harem. It is 
difficult for me, however, to remember that these 
poor mutilated anachronisms are great personages 
at the Ottoman Court, who, although they per- 
form the menial service of opening the carriage 
doors and helping us up the stairs (one on either 
side and one behind, as though we were old 
ladies), are yet the masters of the establishment. 
Fatima explained to me that they spoke to her 
with the exaggerated politeness of the Eastern 
courtier, because of their affection for her father, 
and all of them came to ask for news of him. 

At the first turning of the central staircase we 
walked into the yashmak room, where a host of 
female slaves came forward to help us. I felt 
for a moment as though I had strayed behind 
the scenes at Drury Lane, so curious they 
looked, in their brightly coloured figured silks 
and clashing coloured turbans, but their dyed 
hair and blackened eyes should be my excuse 
for the poor compliment I am paying them. 
Some of the costumes, it is true, were made of 
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those priceless Persian embroideries for which 
Fatima and I have searched the market-place, 
but always the ¢out ensemble was spoilt by some 
vividly coloured and clashing turban, a vivid 
yellow dress with a bright pink head-dress, an 
electric-blue dress and an exaggeratedly blue 
turban, which made one’s eyes ache. Behind 
the footlights, perhaps, such combinations could 
pass muster, but in the daylight, even in the 
dim daylight which comes through the latticed 
windows, they were a motley, uncomfortable 
spectacle. These dresses, however, defied both 
time and fashion, and were all cut on the same 
model ; a long dress, with the train caught up to 
the waist, and a sack jacket. 

Once the yashmak and our cloaks were removed 
the slaves took away the veils to iron them, and 
other slaves arrived to conduct us upstairs and 
announce our arrival to the lady Court officials, 
who wore costumes of different colours according 
to their rank. There was, first of all, the 
Hasnadar Ousta, or High Controller of the 
establishment, in white satin, trimmed with real 
gold embroidery at the foot of her dress and at 
the bottom of her coat. Her little white and gold 
turban suited her perfectly, and her jewels, if not 
beautiful, at least were original. On her breast 
was a bouquet of diamond flowers, which stretched 
almost from shoulder to shoulder. Another 
diamond ornament stretched across the front of 
her turban, and in her ears she wore birds the 
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size of butterflies, each holding in its mouth a 
pearl the size of a cherry. She was an old 
lady, judging by her wrinkled face and bent 
back, rather than her golden hair, and after she 
had walked once or twice round the assembled 
ladies, kissing some and saluting others, leaning 
on her stick of office, she hobbled into the 
presence of one of the Princesses, leaving the 
real duties of the day to the younger officials. 

I would have liked to ask one of the Court 
officials, had I dared, how our dresses appeared 
to them. The wife of the War Minister was 
wearing a dress of cerise crépe-de-chine, so tight 
that she had to sit down carefully. All the 
ladies wore silk stockings and high-heeled shoes 
—most of them might have come straight out 
of the paper Chzffous which is carefully studied 
in up-to-date harems to-day. How strange 
we all must have looked to these uncorseted 
women, who made no attempt at a fashionable 
coiffure, who still remained faithful to the 
‘‘babouches” (heelless slippers) and coloured 
stockings worked with gold, and whose dresses 
could have been made into three or four of our 
present-day creations. 

Most of the Court officials wore the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Chefakat, the Order 
of Mercy given to ladies of high rank and dis- 
tinguished lady visitors. Fatima alone amongst 
the lady visitors wore that order. Every time 
the Court officials passed, the guests stood, as 
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the Eastern etiquette demands they should in 
the presence of superiors and aged ladies. This, 
however, was rather uncomfortable for us, for 
the Assistant Treasurer had known FAatima’s 
family all her life, and frequently came and spoke 
to us. Seeing us about to rise, with Eastern 
politeness she ordered us to remain seated, but 
Eastern politeness also demanded that we should 
disregard her request and rise to speak to her. 

The Assistant Hasnadar was particularly inter- 
ested in me when, after much beating about the 
bush, Fatima at last owned that I had never had 
a husband. ‘We are companions in distress,” 
said the Hasnadar, which in her case was not 
true, as I have already explained. A husband 
would be found for her to-morrow if she wished. 
But the wherefore of my celibacy puzzled her. ‘It 
is nothing of which to be ashamed,” | protested. 
“Tt is nothing of which to be proud,” she answered, 
and, like an Eastern woman when unable to reply, 
I shrugged my shoulders and laughed. The joys 
of “single blessedness” are not understood in 
this country, and personally, outside these high 
Court officials, I have never met an old Turkish 
spinster, 

But supposing any of these women should take 
advantage of the solemn asking once a year, 
whether or no they will marry, what becomes 
of them? We have at present living in our 
harem a slave who has just left one of the 
Princess’s palaces. Fatima has undertaken to 
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keep her here until she and her friends can find 
a suitable husband for her. She is a con- 
tented, beautiful, useless creature, who eats with 
us when the young Bey is not here, and sings 
Oriental songs of exquisite pathos, accompanying 
herself on the oude.. And sometimes, when she 
sings, I ask Fatima to interpret the words of them. 
“Tt is an old, old Turkish love-song,” she said, 
‘‘a beautiful old song, and I love to hear her 
sing it.” ‘And what kind of love-song does a 
Turkish man sing to his unknown bride?” I asked. 
‘“That all the sorrows in the world may be his 
lot, if only all the joys may be hers.” ‘ And what 
is the most awful of all the sorrows?” I asked. 
‘ Solitude,” answers Fatima without hesitation. 
We were a curious luncheon party that day— 
the wife of the Sultan’s Master of Ceremonies, 
several of Fatima’s friends, and an Egyptian 
Princess, whose arrival at the Palace in a magni- 
ficent steam launch I had seen through the harem 
lattices. Most of these ladies, who spoke quite 
fluent French, were too timid to speak to me, 
a most distressing modesty, especially when it 
necessitates the constant employment of Fatima 
as interpreter. If only they could hear how 
unmercifully most of us Englishwomen handle 
foreign languages, whilst they are really excellent 
linguists (the best in Europe, except, perhaps, 
the Russians), they surely would take courage. 
The meal the Sultan offered us could scarcely 
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be called a luncheon. There were cold meats of 
various kinds, sweatmeats, creams, and other 
delicacies, served in Sévres dishes, but water 
was the only beverage. And after the meal was 
over, the slaves came round offering us glasses 
of water in beautifully cut crystal goblets, with 
gold lids, and served on little golden dishes. It 
was extraordinary to me to be bidden to an 
Emperor's feast and given only water to drink, 
and yet here water is so limpid and cold that 
it is often more acceptable than the best cham- 
pagne, and often on the steamboat, when we 
travel, I call the water-seller, who frequently 
passes in and out of the harem part of the boat 
in which we travel, and purchase a penny glass 
of water. 

The ceremony of baise-main in the Selamlik 
was finished about eleven. To the cry of “Oh, 
Sultan, be humble, and remember God is greater 
than you,” from the assembled Court, the Sultan 
retired for a short rest before coming to the harem 
to receive the ladies of the Court. And, perhaps, 
he slept longer that day than he intended, for 
it seemed to us an eternity to wait. Eight hours 
at a Court, however, would be considered tiring 
in most countries, but most particularly in a 
harem where male conversation cannot be pro- 
cured for untold gold. I begin to miss the society 
of the opposite sex: it is true we have men, 
far more men, in our Turkish home than in 
any other Turkish home I know, but I miss the 
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men at the parties and picnics and meetings. 
And it does seem rather a waste of time to put 
on my prettiest gowns and make a particularly 
handsome coiffure to eat only with women. 
Zeyneb used to say that ‘‘men spoiled the look 
of our Western functions; that they crawled 
about our drawing-rooms and ball-rooms like 
great black-beetles.” Surely she had forgotten 
the appearance of an Ottoman Court and the 
awful black-beetles that crawl about there, when 
she spoke so disparagingly of our Western 
assemblies. 

Fatima explained to me that the Court of the 
present Sultan in no way equals the Court of the 
ex-Sultan in magnificence. The embroidery 
which the slaves hold in front of the coffee tray 
whilst coffee is being served was only a plain gold 
embroidery, whilst in Abdul Hamid’s time the 
cloth was studded with real stones. The coffee 
cups, too, and the jam service were only solid 
gold, whilst in Abdul Hamid’s time jewelled 
coffee cups were always used. The Court, how- 
ever, has becomne more democratic. Princesses 
walk about amongst the people as they were 
not allowed to do during the reign of Abdul 
Hamid, and but for their red enamel necklaces 
and large diamond orders, exclusively worn by 
members of the Imperial family, we should 
have scarcely known we were amongst the 
members of the Imperial family. The Sultan’s 
grand-daughter interested me _particularly—not 
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so much because of her rank, but because of her 
appearance. She is a short girl for her age, 
which, I believe, is about twelve, but her dress 
was long and wide, her hair dressed in a knot on 
the top of her head inside a diamond crown, and 
the front of her small body was covered with 
diamond orders and a diamond dog-collar 
encircled her little throat. But most curious of 
all was the long, thin hand, quite out of pro- 
portion to the size of her body, with which she 
acknowledged our ¢emenahs (Eastern salutations), 
and on those curious hands she wore gold mittens 
studded with rubies and diamonds. It looked as 
though she had utilized a gold purse for that 
purpose. She had a charming and interesting 
face, this little Princess, though one of unending 
sadness. She looked to me not unlike a school- 
girl acting the part of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
striking contrast to the merry little Princesses of 
her age in our Western countries. 

But what is most delightful to me in Turkish 
life, in the Court and out of the Court, in fact in 
every station of life, is the beautiful feeling of 
democracy. A Princess, while talking to you, 
will suddenly excuse herself, rise and throw her 
arms round the neck of her old xourrice, who 
walks about amongst the highest of the Court, 
ladies. The accident of high birth demands 
specially cultured conversation, kindness, and fine , 
manners towards persons of humbler birth, argues 
the Turkish woman, and the sxzoddery which is 
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so frequent in our Western countries has never 
existed here. 

But suddenly one becomes conscious of a 
certain movement amongst the ladies, who, in 
spite of the music of the Imperial orchestra 
playing in the garden of the palace, in spite of 
the Hasnadar’s merry laugh and her encouraging 
request to be ‘patient,’ have been growing 
weary of waiting. The Sultan has arrived! He 
has taken a particularly long rest this day, 
changed the uniform in which he received the 
Ottoman officials for a simple morning coat, and 
is seated in an armchair in the big salon waiting 
the arrival of the ladies in the order which the 
Hasnadar should see fit to introduce them. A 
procession of four ladies at a time, headed by 
the Hasnadar, we enter the room where Mehmeth 
V. is seated, But it is a ceremony so intimate, 
so unlike the ceremony we had dimly seen a few 
hours before through the latticed windows, that | 
cannot bring myself to think this good-natured, 
unceremonious old gentleman is the Sultan of a 
great Empire. 

To me, we had the appearance of four students 
going to an examination, and | felt this more 
when, after kneeling before the Caliph, as 
etiquette demands, and kissing his hand, we 
were requested to rise and be_ introduced. 
“Your Majesty, our Sultan, Commander of the 
Faithful,” began the Hasnadar, with bent head, 
and leaning on her stick of office, “this is the 
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daughter of and the wife of ” Then the 
Sovereign Caliph congratulated her on being the 
daughter of and the wife of , said he was 
delighted to make her acquaintance, and passed 
on to the next lady, who was introduced in the 
same manner. When Fatima’s name was made 
known to his Majesty, he asked her to be seated, 
and, again kneeling before the Sultan, she gave 
him news of her father, and answered the many 
questions he asked. 

This was the first time Fatima had made the 
acquaintance of the Sultan. ‘ He was delighted,” 
he said with Eastern courtesy, and Fatima rose 
and asked permission to introduce me herself. 
I was not introduced as the daughter or wife of a 
well-known Pasha, but as Fatima’s “English 
sister,’ who had come to share her existence for 
a while, and who had now come with her to pay 
homage to the Sovereign of the country. Many 
questions the Sultan asked about me, about my 
country, and all the while he talked I was 
thinking of the poor captive, Prince Réchad, who 
for thirty-three years had been imprisoned 
within those walls, and who now was the Sultan 
seated before me. He was weary. Early rising, 
perhaps, suited him as little as it suited me. He 
frequently pulled himself up, forced his eyes open, 
said he was delighted to make our acquaintance. 
Then we rose, and the Hasnadar escorted us from 
the room, and on the same occasion four more 
Court ladies were led into the Imperial presence. 
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It is interesting naturally to meet the ruler of a 
country, of an empire of such tradition, of a land 
which will be for so many years to come the 
subject of the greatest interest, but the meeting 
of the present Sultan did not stir me as did the 
meeting of the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid—Abdul 
Hamid, who pretended not to know one word of 
the French language, which he speaks fluently, 
who always played his part, and took particular 
care that part should be well played before 
foreigners. All the nicest-sounding words were 
chosen from the Turkish language to delight 
their ears. He humbly requested that the 
distinguished foreigner for a short while staying 
within the capital of his “dear” land would make 
known to him the manner in which the Govern- 
ment could be of service in helping the foreigner 
on his or her journey. His great, big, brown 
eagle eyes were wide awake, he unpacked the 
distinguished visitor, whilst the interpreter 
translated into the language he knows so well, 
and this hideous tyrant became a being of fas- 
cination. The present Sultan is a ‘ fatalist.” 
Could he be otherwise with such an agonizing 
past? He who was obedient to his brother is 
now obedient to the Constitution; perhaps for 
Turkey it is better he should be so. 


We drove home in silence, Fatima and I. She 
had explained so many things to me that day; 
now she was tired. A long, tiring, but interest- 
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ing day it was. I was almost sorry it had to 
end. Miss Chocolate, in her gaudy attire, is 
sitting in front of us in the carriage, weeping at 
the honour conferred on her, for she, with all 
the other slaves, has kissed the ground on which 
the master’s feet were resting. .. . Cannon are 
firing to announce that the time for evening 
prayer has come ; the fat, unexercised horses are 
ploughing their way up the hill; the shops, which 
at 4.30 are pulling down their shutters for the 
night as we drive by, have had a day of rest... . 
What a wonderful change it is to be a Turkish 
woman for a while. .. . Surely Fate was kind to 
me when she crossed my destiny with that of little 
Fatima. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ANGEL OF DEATH 


HE Bairam festivities have ended sorrow- 

fully for us. This house, which a few days 
ago echoed with mirth and laughter, is now silent— 
as silent as a grave. The whole Konak is as if 
it were covered with a pall of ice ; the happy faces 
of the slaves have now an expression of woe; the 
long stream of ladies who came to visit us at 
Bairam have returned to mingle their sorrows 
with ours—the beloved master of this house is 
dead. He was spending the winter in Cyprus ; 
his Bairam telegram said he was in perfect health : 
but even before the news reached us he was sleep- 
ing beside his father in the little cemetery by the 
sea, buried within twenty-four hours of his death, 
as is the custom here; and the grand old man 
of Turkey was laid to rest like the most humble 
of the Sultan’s subjects. 

We Westerners, with our curious ideas of 
Eastern life, cannot imagine the picturesque, 
simple, and natural attitude the Turks have to- 
wards death. None of the hideous wailing, the 
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to be part of the Eastern mourning); none of our 
Western terrifying preparation for the long last 
journey; no mourning, no flowers, no funeral 
cards; it is as if the dear one had gone on a 
journey to a foreign land, and his family and friends 
pray for him as if he were still alive. A Turkish 
burial, however, is impressive in its simplicity. 
A plain wooden coffin, covered with a Persian 
shawl, and a fez at its head, is» carried on the 
shoulders of the relatives and friends. 

When the dead man’s eyes are closed the Hodja 
is called, and he reads for the comfort of the be- 
reaved ones some .verses of the Koran. Then 
he pauses, and solemnly asks those persons 
present whether they consider their relative 
an upright, honourable man—a curious custom, 
this seems to me; it is almost as if the Hodja 
were preparing for the dead man a passport for 
the next world. (I write these words with all 
reverence.) It is not always, however, that the 
assembled mourners answer the Hodja’s question 
in the affirmative. If their conscience tells them 
to speak the truth they do so, and the Hodja 
answers simply, “Then forgive your brother 
his sins, as Allah will forgive you,” and the 
assembled mourners pass on to the grave. 

To me it has seemed a little strange to see the 
sons of wealthy Pashas buried as only the poor in 
our country world be buried. When I questioned 
a friend about this she answered, ‘ The money 
you people in the West spend on funeral pomp we 
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give to the poor assembled round the grave, and 
according to the deceased's years and fortune. 
Supposing a rich man of 83 is buried, eighty-three 
sovereigns would be distributed amongst the poor ; 
when a man of 83 and of moderate means, eighty- 
three francs, or even eighty-three pence, as the 
case may be. The poor are never forgotten in 
this country; they come to the marriage feast, 
they come to the Bairam festivities, every day 
they come to this house and are fed, and even 
during death they are not neglected.” 

We, the women of the house, do not follow 
the coffin to the grave. Twice since my short 
stay here the Angel of Death has visited this 
house. The Pasha’s grandson left us first of all, 
and now the Pasha himself is “ not here,” which 
is my Turkish friend’s expression to avoid pro- 
nouncing the word “ death.” 

For days now, streams of visitors have come 
to show their sympathy. The door leading to 
the sedamltk has been left open for all the men 
friends who will to enter, and the door leading 
to the havemlzk has been left open for any women 
who care to enter. But what a curious assembly 
of visitors! What a lesson in ‘‘ equality”! Some 
of the callers were the wives of Ministers of State, 
some were the wives and daughters of generals, 
admirals, and the most honoured of Turkey's 
great men, some were almost beggars, but they 
were all together in the same room. Death, the 
great leveller, had brought them together to mourn 
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the loss of a personal friend, and we of the house- 
hold were grateful for the sympathy of them all. 

According to their custom, the ladies made 
their ¢emenahs (Eastern salutations) to the 
hostess, which she acknowledged, rising, how- 
ever, to kiss the hand of the old ladies, some 
of whom came from long distances to take part 
in the mourning. They came in bright colours 
many of these callers, which seemed strange to 
me, accustomed from my birth to the habit of 
outward mourning. 

When the visitors have taken their seats, they 
make their ¢emenahks to all the assembled guests, 
and the guests acknowledge their salutations ; it 
is a picturesque manner of saying ‘‘How do 
you do?” When first I arrived here I frequently 
forgot to acknowledge the ¢emenahs of the guests. 
A veil, after all, does not make a Turkish woman. 
My thoughts at the time were far away, but the 
look of surprise at my lack of breeding called me 
to order, and I pay particular attention now to 
what are elementary points in good education. 

Whilst sipping my coffee, as very few of the 
ladies speak, or, if they speak, they do so in a 
whisper, I carefully study the assembled guests. 
The wife of —— Pasha is wearing a bright blue 
satin dress and ¢charchaff (Turkish cape and 
veil), high-heeled shoes, and open-worked silk 
stockings; a scarf of ermine is round her neck. 
At her feet, sitting cross-legged on the floor, is 
an ex-slave dealer, a woman in a tattered red 
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tcharchaff, She has left her shoes outside. 
Near her are a bath attendant and a poor woman, 
who usually sits nursing her miserable offspring 
not far from our gate; they sit silently weeping, 
these women, for the benefactor who is no more, 
and without uttering one word they rise, politely 
bow to the assembled guests, put on their shoes, 
and disappear through the open door of the 
harem. 

Every time coffee is served—and coffee is 
offered to every visitor—I take a cup; it gives 
me a better chance of studying the curious scene 
in which I am playing a part, and the more I 
look, the more beautiful it seems to me, and it 
makes me almost sad to think I cannot meet 
this spirit of democracy in any other land. But 
the most beautiful part of it all is the abso- 
lute “naturalness” of the situation. The rich 
woman has not the patronizing attitude of the 
Western woman towards her humbler sisters, 
the poor woman has not the cringing gratitude 
of the West for favours received; each knows 
her part—the woman whose birth and education 
entitle her to a chair and the woman whose 
education teaches her, her place is on the floor, 
and who, even though the high-born woman 
invites her to sit on a chair, refuses. Each is 
fulfilling her destiny—each is content with her 
- jot. 

I do not swear by everything Turkish, much 
as I love the Turks. They have their faults; 
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which nation has not its faults? but, as a woman 
who has led the life of a Turkish woman, surely 
I am privileged to point out to the reader the 
most beautiful features of this life as I see them. 
We have been unjust to Turkey; we have for 
so long confounded the Turkish subjects with 
the cruel despots of the Hamidian régime; we 
have for so long now condemned wholesale every- 
thing Turkish, and the novel-writers of the day 
describe a Turkey which certainly does not exist 
to-day. ; 

I have so often explained the meaning of the 
word harem; the papers have repeated my ex- 
planation; but I still receive letters asking the 
most primitive questions I would be ashamed 
to repeat to my friends. They who know our 
history and literature as few in England know 
it, how would they feel were they to have an 
idea of what Europe thought of them? How 
is it possible for a British official, after long 
residence here, to ask whether we eat with our 
fingers? How could a man of any intelligence 
suppose that my host, who has eaten at the 
Kaiser’s table, could come back to his own 
country and eat with his fingers? One feels 
inclined to treat the question with the contempt 
one feels for the questioner, but silence is consent, 
and one of the reasons why the modern Turk 
is so misjudged to-day is because he has treated 
these calumnies with silent contempt. 

To the British official I answer, then, we eat 
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you are so early?” one day his friend asked 
him ; ‘“ however early I come, you are always 
here.” ‘I have two wives,” answered the 
pious man; “I get away as soon as I possibly 
can.” 

The Turkish woman is proud, and insists that 
her dignity be respected, and, personally, I know 
few who would put up with the ‘“ polygamy ” 
which women of the Latin races are obliged to 
accept. When a Turkish woman marries, her 
husband is obliged according to his means to 
make a settlement; this sum becomes hers 
should she find it necessary to divorce him. So 
when a wife has cause for complaint she claims 
her dowry and personal effects, and returns to 
her family or nearest relative, and both husband 
and wife are free to marry again. 

Marriages can be made and unmade here with 
a rapidity that would astonish even our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. Reform of the marriage and 
divorce laws is urgently needed, and yet when 
you come to look at the question carefully, 
regrettable as this easy divorce is, it is astonishing 
how few men take advantage of their privilege. 
In a country where public opinion considers a 
man’s private life belongs exclusively to him, 
where men and women take their pleasures apart, 
where men are so frequently obliged to seek the 
society of European women, and divorce is as 
easy as saying ‘‘Good morning,” it seems in- 
credible to me that the Turkish households run 
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along so smoothly. Perhaps it is that the 
Turkish wife, feeling her insecure position, takes 
particular care to please her lord and master ; 
perhaps it is that the Turk is, as a rule, a good 
husband and father; perhaps it is that he sees 
in his wife a charm the European does not 
possess. At any rate, to a foreigner these laws 
appear as though they were made to lead men 
into temptation. 

Many people have stayed to lunch this week, 
none of them, of course, invited. Always our 
table is laid for twelve persons, although some- 
times we are only three to lunch. Those who 
call in the morning stay to lunch as a matter of 
course; the hostess would feel herself slighted 
were they to go away without sharing her meal. 
She it is who is under obligations to her guests 
for honouring her with their presence. 

The two principal meals here, lunch and dinner, 
are unending, and generally extend to twelve or 
fifteen courses, quite ten of those courses being 
vegetables cooked in oil or cooked with the meat, 
and, the goodness of the meat having given itself 
to the vegetables, it is not served at table, but is 
given to the beggars or the endless army of cats 
which inhabits the basement of a Turkish house. 
These cats, fortunately, understand their place 
is downstairs unless they are invited upstairs. 
Stamboul will soon be as overcrowded with cats, 
as Pera was with dogs. ‘Why do you not 
drown some of them?” I asked a member of 
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this household. ‘It would be a sin according 
to the Koran,” said he; “we only kill animals 
to eat them.” 

Turkish cooking, delicious though it be, is not 
the diet for most of the ladies here, and certainly 
not for me. Cheese dereks, of pastry, so thin 
that they fall in bits before you can get them 
into your mouth. <Xadaif, biscuits soaked in 
treacle and covered with sugared cream, the 
breast of chicken ground into a powder and 
served with cream and chocolate—I feel I need 
four hours’ hard riding to digest properly the 
dishes the hospitable Turks set before us, and 
[ have scarcely walked five hundred yards in six 
weeks. 

This lack of physical exercise and air is to me 
one of the most unfortunate features of Turkish 
life. It is true the windows are open, but the sun 
shining through the lattice windows does not have 
a chance of playing its proper part ; it can neither 
warm the house nor kill the microbes. This 
would not matter so much if the ladies spent more 
time out of doors, or if, when they are out of 
doors, they kept their veils up. There is abso- 
lutely no reason now why they should not; the 
police have strict orders from the “feminist ” 
Military Governor of Constantinople to interfere 
in no way with the ladies, and any man daring to 
insult a woman is punished with exile. 

But the slavery of ages cannot be cast aside in 
a few months, and the ladies continue to wear 
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their thick black canvas veils over their faces. 
Through this veil the beautiful coloured landscape 
becomes a black-and-white sketch. On hot days 
it is unbearable; one has a tendency to squint 
because of looking through the holes in order to 
see, and it makes one’s eyes ache if one suddenly 
throws it back and comes into the full glare of 
the sunshine. And yet the Turkish woman still 
wears her veil down. ‘‘ You see,” said Djémal 
Bey (the Military Governor of Constantinople), Ja 
“they will not take advantage of the liberty I 
try to give them.” 

And now the men, not the women, curious as 
it may seem to Western minds, have awakened 
to the fact that this lack of physical exercise is 
beginning to show most distressing results in the 
poor anzmic children born of these mothers who 
take no exercise. Nowadays, when thinking men 
no longer accept the decrees of the Church as the 
supreme verdict, but begin to judge for themselves, 
progress is possible. 

Formerly, when the weaklings died off, th 
faithful bowed their heads in resignation: Kismet 
‘it is written,” said they. Now the indefatigabl 
Minister of the Interior, Talaat Bey, who has, 
ordered fifty schools to be opened during the 
next year, is importing into the country mm” 
of Swedish drill. I took part the other day 
in the first lesson given to the girls. How in- 
teresting it was to see their wide-awake, won- | 


dering eyes, their look of disgust when the 
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H teacher appeared in knickerbockers and unveiled 
j in the presence of the male inspector — they 
| who, though only ten to twelve, had their hair 

closely veiled. And the mothers who came upon 
the scene, and with tears in their eyes begged 
that they might have their children back, for 
they could not understand what these Western 
women were doing with them. How strange and 
curious it all is, this awakening of a people after 
centuries of sleep! 

In this work of regeneration, again, we have 
not given the Turks either the praise or justice 
they deserve. It is when one is behind the 
scenes, and sees the difficulties the Turks have 
to contend with that one can appreciate their 
efforts. It is true they have made mistakes ; 
youth and inexperience always make mistakes— 
that is the natural order of things. It would 
certainly have been better for Turkey to have 
made more mistakes and had the advantage of 
the lesson those mistakes bring than to have 

, relied on Europe for assistance. The duty of 
Europe should have been to help the Turks to 
help themselves, instead of which all along the 
line they have stepped in and taken the bread 
from their mouths. 

Here are these Turks struggling against the 
tyranny of a religion which is not the religion of 
Mahomet ; they are striving for a more intelligent 
interpretation of the Koran, especially on the 
subject of women and the veil. The all-powerful 
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Sheik-ul-Islam, whose followers are principally 
amongst the turban-headed men in Asia Minor 
interferes with progress, as the Church always 
does when Church and State are combined. 
When Djemil Pasha, the Prefect of Constanti- 
nople, opened a beautiful park in Stamboul, and 
gave men and women permission to walk in that 
park at the same time, the Sheik-ul-Islam issued 
a decree forbidding the women to walk in this 
park the same day as the men. Then Talaat 
Bey, with a boldness yet unknown in Islam, 
issued a decree ignoring the Sheik-ul-Islam, and 
gave women and men permission to walk in the 
park on the same days. 

All these reforms are going on in what Europe 
considers an almost bankrupt State. Education, 
new roads, industries, a new navy—everything is 
needed ; but Turkey will pull herself together if 
only she has confidence in herself. 


CHAPTER VI 


CHAMPIONS OF WOMEN—THE MEN 
WHO LEAD 


HAVE been to one of the Turkish feminist- 
meetings, which take place every Friday 
afternoon upon which it is possible to find 
speakers. This society is not organized accord- 
ing to our Western methods, there being no 
responsible head and no list of members. It 
has not even a battle-cry, as, for example, ‘“ the 
vote,” nor an official name ; it is the society where 
the different interests of women are discussed, and 
its best appellation, perhaps, would be “the 
society for the elevation of womanhood.” From 
articles which have from time to time appeared in 
our papers I imagined there was in Turkey an 
organized society for the abolition of the veil, and 
that ‘‘man,” the arch-enemy of woman, was the 
chief obstacle to woman’s progress. I believe, 
however, this idea is prevalent in our Western 
countries. 
Signed always with the name of a Turkish 
woman, these articles are written by persons who 


are catering for readers of sensation. The names 
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of the writers are unknown here amongst the 
feminists, the statements most emphatically 
denied ; it is not to the women’s advantage to be 
described as these articles describe them—beauti- 
ful, idle creatures airing their grievances to the 
women of the West. A Turkish woman never 
airs her grievances, most certainly not to foreigners, 
and those who come into intimate contact with 
her know she resents being asked questions, and 
she does not ask to be pitied. 

I have pointed out in previous chapters that 
for the present the Turkish woman’s aim is not 
to cast aside the veil, and also the fact which is still 
almost incomprehensible to me, viz. the > encourage- 
ment the men are giving to the women in their \ 
work. It is they who are trying to give the 
women courage ; they who are urging the women 
to be a little bolder in their tactics, and who, in 
their writings and speeches, are imploring them to 
leave no stone unturned to hasten their en- 
franchisement. Iam told that the men have even \ 
written articles for the newly founded woman’s | 
paper, and signed them with feminine names, for 
the number of women writers here is still very | | 
limited. The cultured women, it is true, speak 
Turkish, but as their education has been given by 
French or English governesses, the study of their 
own language has been neglected, and at present | 
they can best express themselves in a language | Y 
not their own. | 

My friends speak and write to one another 
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in French; hence, when Fatima and I walk, 
which is very rarely, and speak to one another in 
French, no one supposes that one of these veiled 
figures is an Englishwoman. It seems almost to 
a stranger that French is the language of the 
country, and Turkish is for the poor and unedu- 
cated, although the members of the new 
Nationalist movement would not be happy to 
hear this. They are, however, setting themselves 
to the task of learning their own language, which 
they have neglected, and many are doing so witha 
view to writing. Halidé-Hanoum, themost talented 
of Turkish writers, began the study of her own lan- 
guage after she was twenty, and another Turkish 
lady, who spent a year in London when her husband 
was attached to the Ottoman Embassy, is working 
day and night at Turkish in order to write. 

The hall in which the feminist meeting was 
held was the large lecture hall of the university, 
lent by the men. Men were the stewards, and all 
{ four speakers were men. Strange and chivalrous 
| as it seemed to me to see the men conducting the 
E meeting, I was, however, disappointed 
b 
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not to hear a woman speak. I had so often heard 
of Halidé-Hanoum’s talent as a speaker, and | 
particularly wanted to compare her gestures, her 
delivery, and her subject-matter with the women 
speakers of my own country. Halidé-Hanoum is 
the mother of two children. Up till a month ago 
she taught history, pedagogy, and literature at the 
Normal School for Girls, She has written five or 
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six volumes of importance, as well as articles. on 
special subjects, and frequently she addresses th 
Friday afternoon meetings. But in all her work 
she tells me, she has been encouraged by th 
Opposite sex, and no one ever questions whether 
since she gives so much time to public work, he 
children and home are neglected, as is generally 
the case with us. 

Long before the meeting began the big hally) 
was crowded with veiled women, a few of whom|/ 
never raised their face veils during the wholef 
three hours’ meeting. The hall, from the en- | 
trance, appeared as if it were filled with nuns, 
for even those who had their veils thrown back 
carefully covered their hair. I was seated in the 
middle of the hall, with the Turkish woman who 
recently studied at Bedford College on my left, to |. 
translate for me, and my friend on my right, also 
to translate if she felt inclined. - 

The first person whom the chairman called 
upon to ac iiess us was a poet. Being unable 
to understand more than the titles and the ideas 
of the poems, I listened to the rhythmic language 
and watched the interested faces of the listeners. 
This poet, my friend explained to me, was a pro- 
minent member of the society, or rather, shall we 
call it the movement of “ Turkey for the Turks” ? 
One of the objects of this movement is to purify 
the language, to use exclusively Turkish words 
instead of a mixture of Turkish, Arabic, and 
Persian, which takes away from the strength of the 
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language and makes the study of Turkish so 
difficult even for the Turks. We Westerners 
forget that, besides French and English, and 
perhaps German, cultured Turks must learn three 
Oriental languages. 

Another object of this Nationalist movement 
is to encourage the translation of the Koran into 
Turkish, The Koran has never been completely 
translated into Turkish ; commentaries only have 
been made, many of which have lost the spirit of 
the Prophet’s meaning. When once the Koran 
is translated, when once the people can read, 
think, and interpret for themselves the meaning 
of the Prophet, then really will serious progress 
begin. 

I have been studying with a friend the verses 
in the Koran concerning women. ‘“ Women 
must have similar rights to men,” says the Koran. 
‘Women are the twin halves of men—the rights 
of women are sacred. The best of men are those 
who are best to their wives. To acquire know- 
ledge is an equal duty of man and woman. 
Woman is the sovereign in the house of her 
husband.” ‘‘ Whosoever doeth the things that 
are right, whether male or female, they shall enter 
Paradise.” This is all so strange to me, I who 
have heard, ever since I can remember, that 
Mahomet denied woman even a soul, and she 
could not go to Heaven unless her husband cared 
to take her there. 

We read, too, the verses on veiling. ‘ Maho- 
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met,” my friend explained to me, “knowing the 
jealous temperament of the Arab, considered it 
wiser for married women to veil their hair, but he 
did not say all women were to be veiled, that is 
an amendment tacked on by his followers, and it 
is they, and not the Prophet, who are responsible 
for this useless bondage.” 


I have discussed with many enlightened Turkish 


women this question of the veil. Is it a protec- 
tion or is it not? Halidé-Hanoum considers it 
creates between the sexes a barrier which is 
impossible when both sexes should be working 
for the common cause of humanity. It makes the 
woman at once ‘the forbidden fruit,” and sur- 
rounds her with an atmosphere of mystery which, 
although fascinating, is neither desirable nor 
healthy. The thicker the veil the harder the 
male stares. The more the woman covers her 


face the more he longs to see the features which, 
were he to see but once, would interest him no 


more. 
Personally I find the veil no protection. In 
my hat I thread my way in and out of the cosmo- 
politan throng at Pera. No one speaks to me, 
no one notices me, and yet my mirror shows I am 


no more ugly than the majority of my sex. But | 
when I have walked in the park, a veiled woman, 


what a different experience. Even the cold 
Englishman has summed up courage and enough 


Turkish to pay compliments to our “silhouettes.” | 


We have not heeded them, walking as real Turkish 
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women, with stooped backs and bent heads and a 
rather swinging gait, but these two silent figures 
only served to excite their curiosity, and no doubt 
they wondered at my thick veil... . 

Another reason for condemning the veil is that 
it dispenses women from taking the responsibility 
of their actions. Should they desire to stray 
away from the path of virtue, who can control the 
actions of these black-robed, veiled women? 
During the reign of Abdul Hamid they helped 
most considerably in bringing about the Revolu- 
tion, for it was they who went from house to 
house carrying the letters, as the men never could 
have dared to do. It was the women who were 
responsible for nominations being cancelled and 
for many important appointments, and even | 
have seen before now veiled women pleading the 
cause of their mankind at the feet of a Grand 
Vizier’s daughter. Turkish men and women now, 
however, have both declared that an anonymous 
power is a danger to the State, and yet who is to 
‘be the first woman to leave off her veil ? 

But to return to the speakers at the meeting. 
The poems, in beautiful sounding language, were 
an appeal to the women to save the Fatherland, 
and again and again I recognized that sacred 
word, The poet, with a woeful face, outstretched 
arms, and tearful voice, pleaded till most 
of us had melted into tears. This recent war 
had touched all those women so closely, most 
of them had lost some loved ones during the 
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war, many of them had nursed those who were 
wounded and had fallen victims to cholera, but 
always the word Fatherland brought home to them 
the terrible fact that half the Fatherland was no 
longer theirs. 

The next speaker was more philosophical and 
scientific. We dried our eyes and listened. He 
was explaining to us the value of our sex from 
a scientific point of view, and he tried to show 
the impossibility of one sex raising itself with- 
out the assistance of the other. ‘Am I really 
in Turkey?” I frequently asked myself, as the 
principal points of the speaker’s utterances were 
translated to me. It is as if sometimes when I 
think of my home away yonder and my fellow- 
women workers that I am standing on my head. 
“Weare at the Antipodes, we English and Turks,” 
a Pasha once said to me. Indeed, he was right. ,_ 
Was there ever, I wonder, in my country a \ 
feminist meeting conducted only by men and 
where the men urged the women to rebel and , 
strike for freedom? .. . 

The third speaker had been in England, and 
prefaced his plea of ‘‘ Turkey for the Turks” 
by relating some of his experiences in our capi- 
tal. ‘‘On one occasion,” said he, ‘‘I had been 
invited to listen to music performed by petti- 
coated soldiers. But it was more horrible than 
anything I ever heard. Our Kurds would have 
been ashamed of such a performance!” On 
another occasion he visited a school ; the teacher 
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asked the assembled boys to guess the speaker's 
nationality. Unable to guess, they had to be 
told he was a Turk. ‘And then,” said the 
speaker, ‘the little boys uttered a cry of alarm.” 
‘Why are you frightened?” asked the teacher. 
“Turks eat little boys,” was their reply. The 
speaker was not at all enthusiastic about my 
country; he felt so hurt at being asked the 
usual questions about the harem life, and how 
many wives he had, that he finally refused, he 
said, to converse with such ignorant people. 
He spoke, too, of the grinding poverty of the 
East End of our capital. ‘‘ How dare that nation 
criticize us,” he added, ‘ when within the gates 
of their own city people are living in a manner 
unworthy of a civilized nation.” He was right, 
this speaker, much as I wish he could have left 
unsaid what he had, alas! seen. 

From afar we appear to the foreigner so great 
and magnificent, but when once they have stayed 
in our capital, and seen for themselves the 
degradation of our people, there is always a blot 
on the picture, and England is never for them the 
England they had dreamt of and wished to see. 
The object of this speech was naturally to prove 
the futility of any longer admiring a people who 
took no pains to hide how little they respected 
the Turks. ‘We must learn to help ourselves. 
God helps those who help themselves,” was his 
concluding remark. These Young Turks have 
certainly begun to learn the wisdom of action. 
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The last speech, however, was the speech which 
stirred the women most. How I wish it had 
been possible to read it afterwards in French, 
for my neighbours, after two and a half hours’ 
constant translating for me, began to grow just 
a little weary, and I could see they wished to 
listen to every word. The speaker had no notes, 
but he spoke with eloquence and a passion I 
have never yet seen in a man pleading a cause 
not his own. His subject was “ The veil and 
the subjection of women.” He condemned it 
from a moral point of view, and he condemned 
it from a physical point of view, and showed 
how, in spite of the custom which has been accepted 
now for centuries, veiling is against the teach- 
ing of the Koran. ‘Our Prophet,” said he, 
“considered ignorance a sin. What has been 
done to help you out of ignorance?” 

A woman, according to the Koran, may preach’ 


in a mosque, and may exercise any profession | 
she chooses. How have you taken advantage | 
of these privileges? Then he blamed the woman. | 
“Can you not feel your bondage?” he asked. | 


“Who can give you freedom unless you your- 


selves ask for freedom? What right have the | 


interpreters to bind and fetter and degrade | 
women? I am not against religion; it would | 
be disastrous for Turkey to-day if there were 
no religion; but what I demand, and what every 
thinking man and woman should demand to-day, 
is a reformed religion, a seeking after the truth, the 
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real meaning of the Prophet’s teaching.” <A 
storm of applause greeted these words. My 
friend translated. I watched the women with 
their veils down over their face. Surely, after 
such a speech they would throw them back. 

I, the foreigner, was stirred ; it seemed to me 
that after such a speech I would be capable of 
any action to be free . . . there sat the women, 
a handkerchief occasionally poked behind the 
thick veil, to wipe away their tears, but never 
once were their veils lifted. How well he had 
spoken! How necessary, indeed, in this country 
is a reformed religion! How extraordinary it 
is that everywhere the Church is the chief oppo- 
nent to most reforms! Has the Christian Church 
given to woman the place that Christ intended 
her to have? How has the Church helped the 
women of my country in their fight for freedom ? 
A little mild assistance when the heavy spade 
work is done, perhaps, is better than no assistance 
|, a 

Unfortunately for the women here, the theatre 
at present is too primitive to be of any practical 
assistance. J do not mean, of course, the poor 
French companies which visit Pera almost weekly, 
but the little native theatres to be found right 
in the heart of Stamboul, and which my friends 
have visited since J have been staying with them. 
Whatever piece is played at these little theatres 
becomes ridiculous by the mere fact that when an 
Armenian cannot be found to play the part of 
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a Turkish woman, a man has to supply that 
need, and that in itself turns any play into a 
farce. It is not easy either to find an Armenian 
to play the part of a young Turkish girl. Her 
accent is not pleasant, so I am told; her voice 
exceedingly disagreeable; and I personally saw 
a woman whom no theatrical manager would 
have accepted in my country, except for the réle 
of a stout, elderly matron, playing the part of a 
coy maiden of fifteen. 

This, of course, made the piece worthless except 
as an amusement, and a form of amusement a 
trifle too primitive for thinking women to-day. 
‘« How can I convince these people?” one day a 
Quark asked me. “Have you ever tried the 
theatre?” I asked in reply. ‘In our Western 
countries it is from the stage that most of our 
important messages are given to the world— 
the stage has been magnificent in the cause of 
women.” 

But to return once more to the meeting. 
‘Can you not see for yourselves,” went on the 
speaker, “that although it is our duty to protect 
our women, it is detrimental to their very best 
interests to keep them shielded from every gust 
of wind? What use are these hot-house flowers 
in the garden of life? Virtue cannot be purchased 
by slavery. Are you going to cut out your 
children’s tongues to prevent their telling lies?” 
Again a storm of applause gave my neighbour a 
chance of translating for me. Then the meeting 
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ended. How magnificently he had spoken! 
After such a speech one would have expected 
these women to have walked out without their 
veils . . . but they are still afraid. 

To ask a Turkish woman to go out without her 
veil is almost like asking an Englishwoman to go 
out without a blouse. Living in a Turkish 
household one sees this slavery has become 
almost part of a woman’s existence. I have heard 
of women face to face with death, women saved 
from a burning house, covering their hair with 
a veil—the height of imprudence. The other day 
at luncheon a poetess of about fifty was at the 
table. In the midst of a most interesting dis- 
cussion on modern Turkish literature, she 
screamed, and holding her serviette between 
her face and the open door, called for a veil. 
She had heard the young Bey’s spurs coming 
towards the open door of the dining-room. 
“Don’t come in!” called my hostess to her 
husband, and at last I understood what was 
happening. 

I was wearing a Broussa silk scarf round my 
shoulders ; I lent it to her ; she covered up all her 
hair and tied it round her neck; then the young 
Bey came in to lunch. And yet this was not an 
ignorant woman! On the contrary, she was a 
woman of great intelligence, but she, like so 
many others, will not countenance any attempt 
to modify the veil. 

And what about the other women? Halidé- 
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Hanoum, who tells me ‘the veil surrounds the, 


woman with an unhealthy air of mystery "—how 


does she appear in the street? A thick veil | 


over her face, which she never throws back. Il 
asked her one day the reason why she kept 
herself so closely veiled. ‘It is a habit,” she 
answered. Another feminist told me of her great 
admiration for the British militant Suffragettes. 
“Tf only we Turkish women could get some of 


that fine spirit,” she said; and a little while later ¢ 


she told me of an adventure she had had a few 
days before. It was towards five o'clock, an 
insolent Turk had pulled her sleeve and pinched 
her arm. She was defending herself with her 
umbrella, when the policeman came to her assist- 
ance. ‘And what happened ?” I asked, for she 
stopped short in her narrative. ‘I am ashamed 
to say,’ she answered, ‘I ran away. If I had 
stopped to give evidence the man would have been 
exiled.” ‘“‘And what an advertisement for your 
cause,’ I added. ‘‘ Yes,” said she, “but I had 
not the courage to face the scandal!” 


+ As J have said before, it is not for meto criticize . 


the methods of the women of a civilization so 
totally different from ourown. The men are urging 
them to take their freedom, and helping them all 


they can, but if they-will be free they themselves | 


must strike the blow. The women of another > 


civilization cannot help them except by giving 
them the benefit of education whenever they ask 
for it. An enterprising Turkish woman came a 
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year ago to Bedford College to study. Her year 
in England will mean more to her than anything 
‘that could have been offered to her. She may 
not have learnt from us as much book knowledge 
as the French could have taught her, but she took 
away with her a moral background which is of 
more value than mere knowledge. I have seen 
this woman giving her lessons. I have seen her 
when her weekday lessons are ended spending 
her Friday (the Turkish day of rest) giving 
lessons to the women of the poor classes. Some 
of these women are between fifty and sixty, some 
are younger, but it is one of the most pathetic 
sights I have yet seen here to see these old ladies 
spelling out their words like little children, and 
with bent backs applying themselves to the task 
of learning to write as if their very existence 
depended on it. 

When once women can be seriously interested 
/ in a cause they are splendid. In Turkey, in 
spite of their veil, in spite of their apparent 
desire not to take advantage of the privileges 
offered them, they have shown themselves mag- 
nificent in two most important branches—nursing 
and teaching. In both these branches the Turkish 
woman has shown qualities Europe never sup- 
posed she possessed—she is a true patriot. 


CHAPTER VII 


PASSIONATE WOMEN PATRIOTS—A 
MASS MEETING 


HIS is the anniversary of the foundation of 

the Ottoman Empire—a red-letter day for 
Turkish feminists. To-day for the first time the 
various women’s societies have held a mass 
meeting, and a member from each society has 
given an account of the year’s work. This 
meeting, then, marks the end of the old régime 
for the Turkish woman. She has now given us, 
as it were, chapter and verse as to the rdle she 
intends to play in the future. She has cast aside 
the dangerous réle she played until quite recently 
—a powerful part, and all the more powerful since 
it was anonymous. When anything went wrong 
with the political pie into which so many of them 
‘had put their fingers—it was not a case of 
“cherchez la femme,” for she disappeared behind 
the veil, and the men least of all suspected how 
well these women could ruin a cause if only they 
chose. Turkish women, then, are sacrificing a 
powerful anonymous réle for an honest responsible 


part in the work of the world, and recognizing 
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that only by straightforward, honest methods can 
they advance the welfare of humanity. And so 
the Turkish women who declared themselves 
perfectly satisfied with their bondage, and yet at 
the same time worked in secret to break those 
chains, have now come out in the manner of the 
Western women, openly to demand their rights. 
But it is unjust to give all the credit of this 
meeting to the women. How different would 
have been their position now had they had a 
Government against them! I am not going to 
put halos round the heads of the Young Turks, 
nor am I going to present them with a pair of 
angel’s wings; such vain flattery would be as 
useless as it is bad form. The Young Turk, 
however, has not yet had his opportunity. Youth 
and inexperience are responsible for many strange 
blunders—effort is so new a chapter in the life- 
story of Turkey; effort and blunders beget 
experience, and experience he must have at all 
costs. In his political methods he has not been 
impeccable. I do not defend him. What I do 
protest against, however, is that an action 
committed by a Turk should be called ‘‘a crime,” 
and yet committed by a Christian neighbour “a 


diplomatic error.” And so in this question of 
women. ‘See,’ says Europe, ‘how the Turk — 
treats his women.” ‘‘ See,” I might answer, “how 


the British Government treats its women.” 
There are so many questions which should be 
entirely settled by women and never taken to the 
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Imperial Parliament at all. The Turkish Govern- ' 
ment has been wiser than we in this matter, for 
it recognizes that education and the housing of 
the poor are questions which should be left as__ 
much as possible in the women’s hands. 

A Turkish Feminist Government ! To Western 
Europe this sounds strange. We have heard for 
‘so long of the Paradise of Mahomet, where 
women have no place, and of a religion which 
does not credit them even with the possession of 
a soul. Exactly how these ideas originated no 
one has been able to tell me—perhaps in the 
imagination of Hood, for the Koran distinctly 
states that ‘‘ Paradise is at the mother’s feet.” 
A Turkish Feminist Government! Have the 
women quite become accustomed to the idea? 
It is true they never before possessed such privi- 
leges. One of the first triumphs of the counter- 
revolution of April 13 was the total destruction of 
the woman’s club founded by Selma Hanoum, 
sister of Ahmed Riza Bey, and that lady nearly 
lost her life as her reward for having espoused 
the cause of the liberty of her Turkish sisters. 

This meeting, which celebrated the foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire, was under the patronage 
of Djémal Pasha, now General Pasha and Minis- 
ter of Public Works, to whom I have so often 
referred as the Military Governor of Constanti- 
nople. When congratulating him on his new 
appointment, I asked him if, in his new capacity, 


he would still be the “feminist” Minister. ‘‘ Most 
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certainly,” said he ; “ this whole Eastern question, 
is it not a woman’s question ?” 

He it was who gave women the opportunity of 
visiting the warship /Zamzdieh ; he who allowed 
a Turkish woman, Belkis Chefket Hanoum, to go 
up in an aeroplane, and then had her portrait 
placed in the Military Museum beside the heroes 
of Turkey ; he it was who had the State Treasury 
and old Serail opened for the first time for 
Turkish women. They have now sold at a 
charity bazaar; they are organizing a concert, 
at which they will be allowed to perform. It 
seems hardly comprehensible to Western readers 
that these favours should be a question to be 
decided by a Government, or that such elementary 
every-day occurrences should be counted as steps 
towards freedom ; they should have been in Con- 
stantinople under the régime of Hamid, then they 
could take these ‘‘ reforms” at their proper value. 

Every place in the theatre where the meeting 
was held was crowded long before the time 
announced for its starting. There were no men 
in the audience, but men took part in the pro- 
ceedings and made brilliant feminist speeches. 
The whole aspect of the audience was so different 
from anything I had seen in the West—the black- 
robed and veiled women, some puffing away con- 
tentedly at their cigarettes, others walking up and 
down to soothe their restless babies. Babies at 
a meeting such as this astonished me. I made 
the remark to my friend. They were not the 
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women of the “ mothers’ meeting ” class, as many\ 
would have supposed judging according to our 
Western habits, but simply mothers who were 
interested in the welfare of the country, and 
curious to hear what was being done for the up- 
lifting of their sex, but who at the same time 
could not make up their minds to leave ‘the 
baby at home.” It was a curious conflict between 
the woman of the old and new civilizations, which, 
although so natural to my Turkish colleagues, 
interested me more even than the accounts given 
by the various societies of the work done. 

It is unfortunate not to be able to understand 
the language of the country one is visiting—this 
was the first time I had ever heard Turkish 
women speak in public, and I had to rely on the 
assistance of an interpreter. They all seemed to 
speak, however, without difficulty, quite simply, 
with few gestures, no notes, and perfect calmness 
until they came to the sacred word, “ fatherland” 
—then there were tears in their voice as well as 
in their eyes. 

How magnificent is this patriotism of the 
women! There is a strong movement of patriot- 
ism amongst the men, but nothing to be com- 
pared with that wonderful ‘‘ Joan of Arc ”-ism 
which is going on amongst the women. With 
the men it is a mourning for their lost honour, 
a desire for revenge. On coming out of the 
military college at Broussa I saw each boy pause 
before an image, which I from the distance mis- 
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took for the ‘Sacred Heart.” How had this 
‘Sacred Heart” come into a Moslem college, 
I wondered ; but on closer inspection ] found it 
to be the heart of the fatherland, pierced and 
bleeding, and above it the map of the Ottoman 
Empire, with its lost provinces covered in black 
crépe. Each boy, I repeat, paused, his brow - 
clouded, his chin was set firm, and then he placed 
in the collecting-box his “ mite” for the national 
defence. 

With the women the patriotism has the same 
foundation of giving to a cause (far, far more 
than they can afford they have given to the fund), 
but a woman’s patriotism is more complete than 
that of a man—there is in it a mixture of fine 
religious feeling, a pious cult for traditions and 
responsibility as mothers of the race. Woman is 
the destiny of man, and the Turkish woman, 
because of her lack of education and her cloistered 
condition, has been unable to give to the country 
the men it needed. All this was explained in the 
speeches. All her shortcomings the Turkish 
woman recognizes—this is the beginning of her 
salvation. 

Another feature of this meeting which in- 
terested and surprised me was to see how cleverly 
the Turkish woman is able to raise money and 
how willingly her sisters respond to her appeal. 

The seats for the meeting were from five francs 
downwards, the entrance money being devoted to 
the upkeep of a school for girls that women have 
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recently opened. They are responsible for the 
expenses of the school. During the afternoon 
‘‘ Alexandra roses”’ were sold in the same manner 
in which they are sold in my country for the 
benefit of the poor refugees, by whom they are 
made, and finally, after the principal speeches, 
a collection was taken in the real ‘ Pankhurst” 
style for the national defence. I might almost 
have been back in London hearing the ‘ mili- 
tant” speakers pleading for funds for the ‘‘ war 
chest.”’ 

“The nation must have a fleet, its very ex- 
istence depends on its fleet, and the women must 
help,” began the speaker. ‘I trust the women 
to give whatever they can.” There was a 
moment’s silence, a thrill went through the 
audience. What was coming? One of the \ 
charms of Turkish life is that you never know 
what will happen. Anything may happen, and 
generally that which is least expected. ‘There /, 
was another pause. All eyes were fixed on the 
stage, for coming through the wings appeared 
a Turkish woman, wearing the white sash of the 
Navy League, and carrying in her arms what 
I supposed to be a baby in long clothes. Slowly 
and reverently she began to take off its silk 
wrappers, reverently she handed it to the chair- 
man—it was not a baby at all, but a magnificent 
head of woman’s hair sent with these words, 
“This is all I can give towards the Turkish 
fleet.” 
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As a rule Turkish women have very beautiful 
hair. Mahomet regarded a woman’s hair as her 
“crowning glory,” and it was for this reason 
he considered it wiser for married women’s hair 
to be veiled; it is not a woman's face, but her 
hair the fanatics insist on having covered, and, 
as I have already explained, it is almost in- 
decent to appear before a man with one’s hair 
unveiled. One day I had strayed through the 
selamlik, and had gone bareheaded to the door. 
An employee had arrived at the door at the same 
time, and seeing me turned his head discreetly 
away until I had time to pull my éharpe over 
my hair. Hair, then, having this value attached 
to it, this extraordinary contribution towards the 
Turkish navy had a special meaning for the 
Turkish women. And the giver? Was she 
married? If so, her gift was of even greater 
value, since physical charm is the Turkish 
woman’s dowry. Was she the wife, sister, or 
daughter of a Turkish officer? She preferred 
to remain anonymous with true Turkish modesty, 
and £80 was raised for the fund from the sale 
of her hair. 

Dear little patriot! Every time I see in the 
papers the Turks have bought a new ship I 
shall think of her. Those ships to me have now 
taken a form different from mere ships, for have 
I not seen them purchased with the price of a 
woman’s hair, the widow’s mite, and the orphan’s 
halfpence? But not only a woman’s hair— 
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jewels, embroideries, stuffs were sold for the 
ships that were to ‘‘ guarantee the very existence 
of the fatherland.” Most women were weeping. 
Who could help it when mothers with bowed 
heads and broken hearts came forward with 
offerings such as this: ‘“45 I give to the 
National Defence in memory of my five sons 
fallen for the fatherland ”? . 

And so the moments I am spending in Turkey 
in the charming intimacy of my Turkish sisters are 
at bottom moments of sadness. Only five years 
ago I saw this people strike for freedom and shout 
with joy at the proclamation of the Constitution ; 
now after only five years they are in the deepest 
mourning. It is not in a fashionable hotel at 
Pera that one can understand the real meaning 
of the war. Never shall I forget the spectacle of 
a long procession of soldiers crossing the Galata 
Bridge. Medical science had done its best for 
these men, snatched almost, as it were, from 
the jaws of death. Of what use were they in 
life? One person more to feed, and an eyesore 
to their nearest and dearest, one really begins to 
wonder if the old Chinese method of hacking the 
enemy to pieces is not, after all, the most merciful. 
There were men without legs; some without 
hands and arms; some blind; but these were 
nothing compared to the hideously disfigured 
faces of many, and some of those earless or eyeless 
victims of the ‘‘ Christian” Bulgars. No words 
can describe their pitiful condition—these men 
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had been mutilated for their fatherland, a glorious 
destiny indeed. Should we not rejoice? At the 
sight of them I was physically ill. 

But there is another side to the question. 
These men, many of them, were. the bread- 
winners. Who is going to feed the women now ? 
Now is the time to blame the harem system. 
The idle, protected women, what are they going 
to do now? In other countries women of this 
class could cook or sew or clean. I would have 
been glad of some one to sew for me _ besides 
Miss Chocolate, but in all Stamboul, amongst all 
these starving women, I can find no woman to 
do plain sewing. It is not when women are 
actually starving that one can teach them a trade; 
they must work at once. They can embroider ; 
they can produce embroidery that is worth leav- 
ing to one’s grandchildren, and yet a European 
child of ten would be ashamed to make button- 
holes as they do. 

And this priceless embroidery is less well paid 
than plain needlework in my country. The Red 
Crescent Society undertakes to pay one franc a 
day to these poor women who embroider and 
weave, and also to find work for the poor refugees 
who have come back penniless to their native 
land rather than lose their nationality. It is sad 
to see these poor creatures arriving. I have 
been with the women of the Red Crescent Society 
to meet them at the boats or outside the mosques, 
where they sit and wait, whilst their husbands 
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try to get work. They look perfectly resigned, 
these poor women, as they sit huddled up beside 
the carpets and the cats, kept in bird-cages. 
Those who have no baby to nurse sit with their 
elbows on their knees and their heads on their 
hands. They can only wait their fate. But the 
Red Crescent ladies are there; they will not 
starve. 

I had no idea before coming here of the 
splendid self-sacrifice these women are making 
for these starving souls. They have formed a 
league and have undertaken to buy only the 
stuffs of their own country, and have opened a 
shop in Stamboul where only Turkish goods 
are sold. No more Paris dresses, no more 
jewels ; not one luxury till these poor, starving 
women are fed, and if you ask a Turkish woman 
to-day what is her greatest ambition, she _ 
answer without hesitation, ‘“‘To save my no E 
country.” 

I have no space in this book to write of RK 
other works started by women, but the Red < 
Crescent, which is organized on the lines of the 
Red Cross Society (and has the embroidery and 
weaving establishment in addition), and the move- 
ment for the education of the women are, to my 
mind, the most important of all. It is when one 
sees these women themselves fettered by atavism, 
crippled for want of education and a misun- 
derstood teaching of the Koran, fighting against 
the terrible odds of having to find work for 
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women who cannot work, and food for hungry 
mouths in a country where there is no money, 
that one understands how bitterly these women 
resent the manner in which they are introduced 
by the writer's imagination to the Western 
world. 

I very much doubt whether, in the West, we 
could have fought this terrible fight against 
poverty as the Turkish women have done. It 
is infinitely comforting, however, to think, as I 
sink at nights into my comfortable cushions, 
that although the wind is howling and the rain 
is beating against the windows of this konak, 
any beggar may come in and find food and shelter 
in the basement. ‘ Find me one of your Western 
countries,” said one day to me Zeyneb (Pierre 
Loti’s disenchanted heroine, to whom everything 
Western now is tarnished by a lack of Christian 
charity), ‘‘where the poor are accommodated in 
the houses of the rich; and if they were,” she 
added, “‘ you would have to employ a detective 
to watch them.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
A TURKISH MOTHER 


HAVE been this afternoon with Fatima buying 

“birth” presents. In a Moslem house it is 
difficult to find a more appropriate name for these 
presents, which correspond to our christening 
presents. These “birth” presents, however, were 
not only for a little new arrival in this world, but 
for the dear friend to whom this little life was to 
be entrusted. 

This custom of honouring the mother as well 
as the child, insignificant though it may seem, is 
only one of the few ways in which homage is 
Bera to the mother in the East. Here all 
maternity is respected. Not only the married 
mother, but the unmarried mother, is respected, 
so that the woman who is left with the “child 
of her shame” to dothe best she can for it and 
herself does not exist yet in Turkey. It is 
true the Turks do not consider their women 
“responsible” for either their good or bad con- 
duct, however much freedom Islam gives them. 
In this, as in most things, we and the Turks 


are at the Antipodes. According to the Moslem 
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law, a woman has absolute control of her own 
fortune; she can exercise any profession she 
likes ; but when it is a question of a misdeed— 
theft, for example—the husband is responsible. 
I do not defend the Turkish system—nor do 
I defend ours, and the Turkish women them- 
selves now recognize they must be accounted 
responsible for their good and their bad deeds. 

To understand the importance given to 
maternity, one must have lived for a while in 
the East. Mahomet placed maternity above 
everything else when he said ‘“ Paradise was 
at the mother’s feet.” In the highest circles 
and in the poor man’s house the mother rules, 
As cadines (wives) the Sultan’s legitimate wives 
do not count socially, yet if the son of one of 
them becomes Sultan, she then is the highest 
lady in the land—the Validé-Sultana, to whom 
all petitions from the women to the Imperial 
Master must be addressed. She is the head of 
the Ottoman Court, the only woman before whom 
the Sultan kneels. 

And so in private life, the relations between 
mother and son are not the same as with us. 
There are always reverence and respect for her 
as well as love. She is not the ‘old mater,” 
nor would he allow her to wait on him. How- 
ever great a scoundrel a man may be, however 
deep his hands may be steeped in blood, he will 
rise when his mother comes into the room, kiss 


| her hand, then raise it to his forehead as a sign 
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of great respect, and inquire for the health of _” 
Annajim (my dear mother), and give her the 
seat of honour. 

In the homes of the people, in the two-roomed 
cabins in Asia Minor, and where they still eat out 
of one dish, helping themselves with their fingers, 
the son will only take his share when he is sure 
his mother has taken a substantial helping. The 
law of Islam obliges a man to keep his mother, 
and his wife accepts this as a matter of course. 

A young Turkish woman who marries and has 
her own establishment, as with us, is the exception 
rather than the rule, and, personally, amongst all 
the women with whom I am acquainted, I know 
no one who does not live either with her husband’s* 
or her own parents. Some parents make the 
stipulation before consenting to their daughter’s 
marriage that she shall still live with them, and I 
have met some parents who have refused good 
marriages for their daughters simply because they 
could not allow them to leave their home. The 
Turkish mother urges her son to marry as soon 
as possible. He marries before he can even keep 
himself. His family sees nothing extraordinary 
in the fact that they have not only to keep him, 
but his wife and family. 

“And the mother-in-law ?” one naturally asks. 
The relationship between a Turkish mother-in- 
law and her daughter-in-law is quite different from 
the relationship existing in the West. My hostess 
and her mother-in-law remind me not a little of 
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Ruth and Naomi. The daughter-in-law treats 
her husband’s mother just as she would treat 
her own mother, z.e. she has the same position 
towards her mother-in-law that she had towards 
her own mother before marriage. It is the 
mother-in-law who is the head of the house, the 
mother-in-law who sits in the place of honour, 
the mother-in-law who is first greeted, the 
mother-in-law who gives permission to do such 
and such a thing, and who is called by her 
daughter-in-law Hanoum Effendi (honoured lady). 

My friend cannot understand how difficult it 
would be for a daughter-in-law in England to live 
with her husband’s mother, nor can she understand 
the tactless Western woman who expects a mother- 
in-law, her superior in age and experience, to give 
over the household to her son’s wife. ‘“ My turn 
will come, alas! only too soon,” one lady said, 
‘‘ when I become a mother-in-law, then I expect my 
daughter-in-law to treat me as I have treated my 
husband’s mother—to love and respect me, and 
not to make of me a subject of ridicule.” I must 
say it is difficult to think of the sweet-faced woman 
who sits at the head of our table as a mother-in- 
law in the Western sense of the word. She effaces 
herself with exquisite tact ; absents herself when 
she thinks her presence unnecessary—for example, 
at our harem tea parties; gives advice only when 
it is asked; and is always ready to show how 
grateful she is to have gained a daughter and not 
lost her son. 
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It is curious and astonishing to see this woman 
of another generation not understanding in the 
least her daughter-in-law’s civilization and culture 
and yet accepting it as perfectly all right. After 
the midday meal her prayer carpet is taken out of 
the cupboard and laid for her on the floor of her 
room, her shoes are removed, she performs her 
ablutions, veils her hair, and prays in the pictu- 
resque manner of the East. She obeys the 
teaching of Mahomet in the letter and not in the 
spirit, yet if it enters her head to wonder why her 
daughter-in-law performs none of the prescribed 
religious duties she never makes a remark. 

When the young Bey’s brother officers dine 
with us she absents herself from the table, for 
although nothing would induce her to be present, 
she sees no reason for her daughter-in-law not 
presiding at the table. Is it, I wonder, a broad 
mind which understands without understanding, 
Or is it a supreme trust in her son, that he will 
only allow his wife to’ do those things which are 
right, or is it fatalism, a resignation to put up 
with what you cannot change? At any rate, the 
smooth working of a ménage of women of totally 
different centuries, the possibility of their living 
together in perfect peace and affection, shows 
there must be sacrifice on both sides, and a tact 
and diplomacy, which we do not possess. 

It might be argued, the Turkish bride is of the 
‘mother-in-law’s choosing. Generally yes, but not 
always. In a marriage @ fa Turgue the bride- 
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groom takes on trust her whom his mother chooses 
for him. He is usually content with the choice, 
or, if he is not, he accepts her as his written fate 
and makes the best of the situation. But since 
the Turkish man has become accustomed to 
Western civilization he no longer will marry 
a la Turque, and since the customs of the country 
do not allow a man to see and speak with the 
woman he is to marry, many of them prefer to 
marry a European. 

A Turk recently told me you could not expect 
thinking Turkish men to make a real Turkish 
marriage. He does not want a plaything—he 
wants a companion, and Europe affords him the 
possibility of at least knowing the woman he is to 
marry. To me it seems a dangerous and unsatis- 
factory way of solving the woman question. 
Turks who have acted otherwise have in general 
linked their existences with that of not the best 
class of European society, to put it rather mildly. 
In fact, so serious did it become that a short 
while ago the then Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs issued an order forbidding Turkish diplo- 
matists to marry without the consent of their 
Government. Truly a wise measure. All details 
are required by the Turkish Government of the 
young lady's Embassy, and marriage without 
the Government’s consent means dismissal from 
the service. 

When the Turkish woman has a foreign 
daughter-in-law, the ménage does not always run 
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on smooth lines. The European is unable to 
adapt herself to her new surroundings, she does 
not take the trouble to understand the working of 
an entirely new civilization. .. . I have in these 
cases, however, always admired the forbearance 
and tact of the Turkish woman. 

The modern Turkish woman demands the 
privilege of talking with her future husband 
before her fate is signed and sealed. She does 
not have the opportunity of knowing him as we 
Englishwomen know our future husbands, but she 
can at least know whether he will ‘get on her 
nerves,” in which case she refuses to marry him. 
Judging, however, as she still does, by instinct, 
she generally chooses at least a man whom 
she can respect and a man whose physical ap- 
pearance pleases her. Many women, however, 
have owned to me that they accepted their 
husbands not with any feeling of gratitude or 
delight, but rather with one of profound thankful- 
ness they were no worse. 

Most emphatically I disapprove of marriages 
between men of the East and women of the 
West, not because I do not think Turkish men 
good husbands and fathers, not because I do not 
consider them honest, upright men, but because 
I always see in one of these unions, if not 
disaster for the young couple themselves, at 
least disenchantment for the children of these 
unions. 

When discussing this subject seriously with a 
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Turkish man who honoured me by asking my 
advice about his proposed marriage with a 
foreign lady, he confessed he preferred to marry 
a Mohammedan lady, but the “ veil” placed too 
many obstacles in the way of his enjoying her 
companionship. ‘Why not marry a Turkish 
woman and give her her freedom?” ‘ No,” he 
answered, ‘‘the women must go slowly; I shall 
be in my grave before they are free.” 

If ever Turkish women wanted an argument in 
favour of a strong militant movement, they have 
it in the colossal egoism of men like these. 
Had she the courage to break her fetters, then he 
would honour her with his protection, but since she 
has not, the foreigner, often the Turkish woman’s 
social inferior, becomes his life companion. The 
law of Islam, at least a bad interpretation of the 
law of Islam, refuses to allow a Turkish woman 
to marry any but a Mohammedan, whereas a 
Moslem man may marry a Christian woman ; the 
woman now understands the slight this is to her 
sex and intelligence. 

Since Turkish women cannot retaliate, then, 
by marrying a man of the West, how are they to 
accept the challenge other than by fighting for 
freedom? 

I have so often sighed here for the daring 
of some of my countrywomen, inconsistent as it 
may seem. What these women need is a strong 
woman at their head—a strong, responsible 
woman, with a definite programme, and able 
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to gain the confidence of her sex. It is the 
circumstances which make the hero or heroine. 
“JT am such an one as my age requireth,” says 
the Book of Judith. It was the Hamidian régime 
which made Enver Pasha—there will come, 
most surely, a woman leader, and that moment 
may not be far off. 

With a feeling of thankfulness that her hus- 
band is no worse, the Turkish woman (there are 
exceptions, of course) naturally stakes every- 
thing on maternity. That there should be 
women in the West who actually refuse to have 
children is incomprehensible to my friends, and 
that there are women who for the sake of their 
figures give their children to strangers to nurse 
is almost as incomprehensible. 

“What have we Eastern women in common 
with you women of the West —not even the 
heart,” said one day a Turkish woman to me as 
she caressed the little curly-headed girl who played 
at her knees. She added, “ All my life’s happi- 
ness is in that little form; my greatest sorrow 
was when I found it was physically impossible to 
nurse her, and every time I hear her call her 
foster-mother ‘Anna’ (mother), a name no 
doubt she deserves, I have just a tiny pain at 
my heart.” And yet how good she is to this 
poor peasant woman. She had been deserted 
by her husband, her own child died a few days 
after its birth. ‘‘ You understand,” she went on, 
she will stay with me as long as ever she likes. 
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She has been too good to my child for me ever to 
leave her without a home.” 

Aiche-Hanoum, the mother-to-be, for whom we 
bought presents, has been the subject of conversa- 
tion for weeks past. To her all kinds of delicacies 
are sent, the most comfortable place is reserved for 
her in the harem, there is always some one to tuck 
her up amongst the cushions. How tenderly she 
is spoken of, how tenderly she is spoken to .. . 
in a short while Aiche will be called to fulfil the 
divine mission (according to the East) for which 
every woman was sent into the world. Then her 
outlook on life will be different. She will have a 
different position towards her friends; it is 
almost as if she had, as it were, risen in the 
social scale, 


We went to visit Aiche, the very day the little 
new arrival was expected. ‘In all probability 
we Shall stay all night,” said my friend before 
we started. ‘But shall we not be in the way?” 
I asked. ‘Of course not,” she replied. ‘“ How 
happy- Aiche will be to feel we are there; we 
Turkish women always take part in one another's 
joys and sorrows.” 

With my British fear of being in the way where 
I was certainly of no use, I took my place with 
the other six friends of Aiche who had come to be 
present at this very important moment in her life's 
history, 
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We were seated rounil: the’ big inalipol aliier- 
nately drinking coffee (which we ourselves made 
on the red-hot charcoal), smoking and eating 
sweets. Two of the ladies had bound their heads 
up with handkerchiefs to prevent their having 
headaches, a precaution I did not imitate however 
much my friends advised me to do so. We did 
not speak. We just sat round the mangol waiting, 
waiting. .. . 

I occupied the most comfortable of the szus- 
saffir's rooms (guests’ rooms) that night, for the 
other guests’ beds were made on mattresses on 
the floor, in the Eastern unceremonious fashion. 
I should have preferred to occupy one of these 
“emergency ”’ beds—they are perfectly comfort- 
able—for in the guests’ room when | finally sank 
to rest after the safe arrival of the little girl, I had 
the same uncomfortable feeling of the unnecessary 
trouble I was giving. 

But the Eastern woman has not yet begun 
what we in the West know as ‘the servant 
trouble.” With the abolition of slavery, however, 
this is on its way. When all the slaves in Fatima’s 
family are married, she must necessarily employ 
hired domestics ; with education “ hired ~domes- 
tics” become exzgeants. They will object to 
making coffee and emergency beds at all times 
and at all hours, then “ good-bye” to the charm- 
ing unceremonious hospitality of the East. . 

I asked a Turkish lady who had lived for some 
months in London what she most appreciated in 
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our-capital.’ «. What’, know best,” she answered, 
‘is Mrs. ’s registry office for servants.” 

The next afternoon a host of friends and ac- 
quaintances arrived to pay a visit to the mother 
and the little girl. In my country the doctor 
and the nurse would have forbidden these visits 
as the height of imprudence; heré “dt\iaame 
matter of habit.” It is true the visitors, in 
most cases, only passed in a procession before 
the mother and child, but even that seemed un- 
necessary fatigue for the mother, much as I was 
assured to the contrary. 

The mother and daughter were picturesquely 
arranged. The mother, in her big bed, covered 
with a priceless embroidery, and the child, in a 
smaller bed, covered with a smaller quilt of 
the same priceless embroidery, peacefully sleep- 
ing, and a French Sister of Mercy, with her 
big white cornet, playing the part of nurse. 
It was a pretty picture—a picture which brought 
tears of emotion to the eyes of the visitors. 
It is an old and _ beautiful masterpiece—the 
mother and her child—all the world over, and 
a masterpiece at which every true woman looks 
again and again, and always with delight. 

All the guests brought presents for the mother 
and child, according to their means. Some were 
of the greatest value—jewels, embroideries, stuffs 
—and Fatima tells me her ‘ birth” presents 
formed a very important part of her trousseau. 
But why, at a Turkish birth ceremony, is cinna- 
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mon syrup given to the guests? No one can tell 
me. To me this beverage is the only unpleasant 
feature of a most charming ceremony. 

They called her ‘“‘ Melek” (Angel), the little 
girl. I made a sign of the Cross on her little 
forehead. Her mother was pleased. And as ] 
made that sign I wondered why our Western 
mothers are not honoured as they are in the 
East. Christ paid as high a tribute to maternity 
as Mahomet. Who is responsible for the mis- 
interpretation of His words? Is it civilization, or 
is it the Church ? 


CHAPTER IX 
WOMEN WRITERS OF TURKEY 


HERE are not many, it is true, but there 

are Turkish writers and Turkish women 
writers. For so long, however, it has been the 
habit to condemn wholesale everything Turkish 
that most European nations have come to the 
inconsequent conclusion that there is no Turkish 
literature. 

Say to the average European that you have 
started to study the Turkish language, and he 
will ask, ‘“‘ Unless you are to live in the country 
of what use is it? They have no literature.” 
How many times has that remark not been made 
to me! Yet there are some very fine master- 
pieces, and it is to an English Professor, Professor 
Browne, of Cambridge, that we owe a five-volume 
study of the history of Ottoman poetry, an in- 
tensely interesting and fascinating book, which 
has followed me into the houses of my Turkish 
friends. 

It seems extraordinary to make such sweeping 
assertions without giving chapter and verse. 


“Had the Turks had an Omar Khayyam, long 
104 
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ago Europe would have known it,” says the 
Western critic; ‘“‘ Most certainly, had the Turk 
had the supreme good fortune to be translated by 
a’ Fitzgerald,” one might reply. 

But it is not for one without an accurate know- 
ledge of Turkish to compare the relative values 
of the Turkish and Persian poets. The Turks 
for a long period of their literary history bowed 
before the Persian culture, and once having 
accepted their methods, without, perhaps, any 
really particular reason for doing so, they re- 
mained loyal and faithful to the Persian culture, 
as they remained loyal and faithful to Islam. I 
wonder, however, since I have been studying 
some of the masterpieces of this language with 
my Turkish friend, whether often the disciple did 
not become greater than the master—great 
enough, at least, to require no longer the master’s 
example. And then, as Browne and Gibbs have 
written, ‘it was when the Ottoman Muse had 
flung off her golden apparel, which for centuries 
the Persians had embroidered with gold and 
precious stones, as a present for her, and put on 
the Turkish chalvar (pantaloons) and enturi (tunic), 
that she assumed an air of youth, which suited 
her perfectly, and all the poets of the time admired 
Her.” 

When last I visited Turkey five years ago I 
felt the time was very near when the Turkish 
woman of culture would have to find some art by 
which to express herself, Beauty’s characteristic 
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is a desire for self-manifestation. The eternal 
blue of the sky and sea, the glorious sunsets, the 
silence, the solitude of an existence lived amongst 
people of another century ; the strong draught of 
idealistic pantheism there is in the religion of 
Mahomet—all give birth to beautiful thoughts ; 
the difficulty is to find a form of expression. 

The Turkish woman is modest, as I have said 
in other chapters, and her modesty leads her into 
a lack of self-confidence which has been detri- 
mental to her cause. Unlike the women of 
Western Europe, she has not inherited the tired 
brain of tired ancestors; she has now awakened 
after centuries of rest, with a brain fresh and 
ready for work, and it is astonishing to see the 
ease with which she can learn. 

And so it is in literature. Many of my friends 

can write verse, but they have not yet written 
prose, and the five Turkish women who can now 
lay claim to a place in the world of letters all 
began by writing verse. 
// Of the work of these five writers it is really 
//unfair of me to speak, seeing I can judge their 
/ work only by translation, and that not at all well 
done. My object rather is to draw attention to 
the fact that they exist, and to induce those 
Turkish women, as, for example, Zeyneb Hanoum, 
who have a thorough knowledge of French, to 
save their compatriots’ literary honour in the 
eyes of Europe by giving us good translations of 
their work. 
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4“ Halidé-Hanoum’s “ Handan,” which has been 
so widely circulated in her own land, is an 
interesting study of the Turkish woman’s mind 
and life told in a series of letters. But how could 
this writer let her work make its bow to the 
Western world in its inaccurate, and often in- 
delicate French translation? I have read no 
other work of this writer, and I believe ‘‘ Handan” 
is not Halidé-Hanoum’s best work. But the 
writer herself! what an interesting person! A 
slight, tiny little person, with masses of auburn 
hair and large, expressive Oriental eyes, she has 
Opinions on most subjects, and discusses the 
problems of the day in a manner which charms 
one not so much on account of what she says, but 
because it is so different from what one expected. 
Strange it does seem that these women who have 
been bound and fettered for centuries, when once 
they begin to think, acknowledge in the world of 
thought no boundaries and restrictions. Again 
we and they are at the antipodes. We English- 
women, who have a liberty of action the world 
envies, think, as a rule, in conventional grooves. 
With how many of my feminist countrywomen 
could I have discussed the subjects I have dis- | 
cussed with my Turkish friends ? 

It would not be without interest, perhaps, to 
notice how many Turkish women are to-day 
reading Ellen Key. [Ellen Key in a Turkish 
harem naturally sounds a little alarming! But 
this herald of feminism to come cannot do as 
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much harm as she might in an English home, for 
I very much doubt whether they—except, of 
course, women like Halidé-Hanoum—understand 
what she means. It is true the titles ‘‘ Love and 
Marriage,” ‘The Century of a Child,” are 
especially attractive to those women to whom 
the sentimental side of Western life appeals as 
being an unexplored territory, and I feel sure 
many have ordered the works of Ellen Key on 
the strength of their titles, and then cast them 
aside, to be read some other time. 

“To the pure, all is pure,’ we say. The 
Turkish women generally, to my mind, are more 
pure-minded, perhaps, than the women of any 
other nation. This will certainly come as a sur- 
prise to many, who, with their erroneous ideas 
as to what a harem really is, still consider the 
women as beautiful, idle, intriguing creatures, 
and “ passion” as the only drama that is played 
within its mysterious walls. How is it, then, 
that Turkish women have acquired this purity? 
I am not speaking of the ignorant women, who 
are innocent rather than pure, but the women who 
read and think. The explanation, J believe, is to 
be found in the fact that from the age when they 
begin to think the Turks are taught that nature 
must be respected. 

As soon as children begin to ask what we call 
“ embarrassing questions,” they are told the truth. 
Mothers do not speak in whispers about subjects 
which are “ perfectly natural” ; from a very early 
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age children know exactly what “maternity” 
means. All nature, then, being taken as a matter 
of course, the arriére-pensée does not even come 
into existence; hence purity. When first J arrived 
in Turkey, however, I must confess I was sur- 
prised to hear the conversations which took place 
before the children. Now I see its advantages. 
Natural curiosity, unsatisfied, becomes morbid 
curiosity ; morbid curiosity becomes degeneracy. 

I heard the following conversation between a 
mother and her six-year-old son: ‘ Mother,” 
asked the little boy, ‘‘ would it be very wicked 
of me if I didn’t want to marry?” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the mother, “it is the duty of all men 
to marry.” ‘Why is it the duty of all men to 
marry?” next he asked. ‘So that mothers ney 7 
have dear little boys like you,” she replied. a 

Of the work of Fatima Alié Hanoum | have 
read only one book, “‘ Oudi” (The Lute Player), in ~ 
a French translation, which has kept none of the 
Eastern grace and charm of this writer's work, 
for her compatriots, men and women, universally 
pay homage to her fine talent, her subtle per- 
ception, her clear and poetical style, and her end- 
less historical knowledge’ Fatima Alié Hanoum 
is no longer a young woman. She has a kind 
face, which shows at once her good heart ; she is 
small, pale, thin, and exceedingly active, and her 
eyes sparkle with enthusiasm as she discusses 
with you the subjects which interest her most. 
Fatima Alié is a feminist. She is strongly in 
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favour of women leading an active, useful life, 
and working at a profession if necessary, but she 
is decidedly opposed to the adoption of European 
fashions in literary style, as well as in clothing 
and furniture. 
_ To her the picturesque stuffs of Broussa are 
worth more than all the wares in shops of Paris 
put together, and to her neat compromise between 
a dressing-gown and a dress which covers her un- 
corseted form and to her easy, if not elegant, 
slippers, she will remain faithful to the end of her 
days. But feminist though she is, she strongly 
Opposes any attempt to modify the veil, not be- 
cause the veil has to her a religious meaning, but 
to her it is one of the traditions of her race, and 
therefore sacred. No woman in Turkey has 
made a more thorough study of the Koran than 
she, and I am grateful to her for the pleasant 
moments spent in her “real Turkish” house 
whilst she has explained to me the position of 
women in Islam. The daughter of Djevdat 
Pasha, the celebrated Turkish Patriot, Fatima 
Alié Hanoum has inherited documents which will 
make her work particularly valuable to those who 
are interested in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire. She is shortly to publish a history of 
the last four reigns, and she is particularly 
qualified to do this, since she worked for so 
many years as her late father’s secretary. 

It is interesting, but nevertheless sad, to find 
in studying the history of the women of Islam 
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that they, as we of the West, have lost so much 
of the power they once possessed. Let us 
imagine for an instant those olive-skinned, per- 
fumed women of Arabia in their gaudy raiment 
(much in the fashion we are wearing to-day), half- 
gipsy, half-empress, even though they were in 
rags, listening to the preaching of Mahomet in 
the desert. Was it not to them particularly that 
he was preaching? 

During the war they took their place beside 
their husbands, to whom they were faithful and 
devoted, and their deeds of daring would make 
our hair stand on end, we, the super-sensitive 
creatures of this century of half-tones and half- 
emotions! In time of peace these women were 
faithful and sweet creatures, kind to the stranger 
who sought the hospitality of their tent, the 
stranger who, unknown the night before, received 
from them enough to satisfy his hunger and to 
continue his journey. And the fact that they 
were women did not prevent their taking part in 
the great outer life around them. Mahomet’s own 


daughter, known as the “‘ Lady of Paradise,” was , 


one of the finest orators of the East. 

During Charlemagne’s reign, too, when Haroun- 
al-Rachid was Khalif of Baghdad, a woman, 
Zeyneb, was appointed professor of the Univer- 
sity of Baghdad, and five hundred young men 
daily listened to her lectures on philosophy. Her 
reputation was so great that she was known 
throughout the East. Then there was Leyla, 
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the famous poetess, and Hind, the famous wit, 
who was asked to define the worst of women 
(her answer has stood the test of time and become 
proverbial). ‘‘ The worst of women is she,” she 
said, ‘‘who when begged to speak holds her 
tongue, and when begged to hold her tongue 
speaks.” 

There was about the fifteenth century, too, 
a poetess, Mihri, to whom we owe the following 
lines : ‘One day the loved one who was near me 
questioned me about my love. I gave him my 
soul, and he never spoke of it again.” There 
was the poetess Fituat, also, whose work is full 
of sorrow and feeling, and who made for herself 
so great a reputation as a woman of letters. To 
understand her work, I am told, is like “ taking 
part in the death of the whole world and the 
awakening of another.” What an original criti- 
cism! And if you question the people of Asia 
Minor even to-day they will tell you history 
cannot find a greater attachment given to a woman 
of letters. 

And so on through the ages. I could quote 
"names of women who have done great work, 
women who have taken their place beside men. 
How is it they lost their power, and gradually 
sank down to the state of the poor nonentities 
whom Lady Mary Montagu visited? “ Islam 
alone is responsible,” says the Western critic. 
But this is false. Mahomet’s mistake, perhaps, 
as a legislator, was that he gave too many rights 
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to the mothers, and not enough to women who 
were not mothers. Perhaps, I repeat. At any 
rate, all that has most oppressed and crushed the 
Turkish woman comes, not from Islam, but from, 
I was going to say, Christianity; I prefer the 
word Byzantium. The latticed windows, the 
wrong meaning of the veil, the harem, the eunuchs, 
the fez, the very Crescent itself, are all survivals 
of that Byzantium which has stifled, for a while, 
the life and soul of this people of the desert. = 

There are three more women of whom I must > 
speak as modern Turkish women writers: Leyla.» \, 
Hanoum, an old lady now, whose verses were 
several times recited to me. I cannot judge 
her as a writer, except to repeat that the Turks 
themselves admire her work, and that when told 
they have no literature they indignantly ask, “ And\» 
Leyla Hanoum ?” ys. 

There is also the poetess Niguar Hanoum, © 
Niguar, whose acquaintance I made at Monte 
Carlo after the proclamation of the Constitution. 

A woman of great charm and intelligence and 
an exceedingly hard worker, it is she herself who 
will translate her own beautiful lyrics into Freneh\/ / 
and German. 

Another woman whose talent has been went 
much appreciated in her own land is Eminé 
Semié, a sister of Fatima Alié Hanoum. Her 
novels have not been translated. Her political 
articles have been of no little assistance to Young 
Turkey. I met this famous authoress first in 
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Paris ; it was during the recent war. Not one 
Juxury would she allow herself, not even a cab in 
the pouring rain, and all her beautiful jewels she 
sold in order to send the money to the Red 
Crescent Society. She had worn herself almost 
to skin and bone as a Red Crescent nurse, and 
had been sent to Paris to recuperate. Her im- 
pressions of the gay capital were all so charming 
and original. 
But I cannot close this chapter on the women 
writers of Turkey without speaking of ‘ Kadinlar- 
Dunyassi” (‘‘ The Feminine World”), a weekly 
‘illustrated paper devoted to women’s interests, 
‘whose pages are open to any woman writer who 
cares to contribute. It was started, first of all, 
s a daily illustrated paper—rather an ambitious 
dea, but as such it was a failure, and was there- 
for quickly converted into an illustrated weekly. 
' The proprietor and editress of the paper, 
jOulvyé Mevlane Hanoum, had had no experi- 
‘ence whatsoever either of editing or of the 
business side of running a paper; therefore, the 
wesult of her effort is doubly interesting. She 
understood that if a serious society for the ad- 
vancement of women was to be founded they 
must have an organ in which to explain their 
views. She saw the need, and she supplied it. 
} The publication of this paper is a very happy 
omen for all those who take an interest in the 
woman question. It shows what Turkish women 
can do when they have confidence in themselves 
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and a determination to succeed—unfortunately 
two qualities they rarely possess. I do not mean 

to say they are lazy, but they lack concentration 
certainly, and are too proud to risk a failure. // 
But all this will change. Only by measuring 
ourselves against the great can we understand 
how they, too, have tried and failed over and 
over again, then we take courage. 

What matters it whether the articles of ‘‘ Kadin- 
lar-Dunyassi’? are not equal to those published 
in the daily papers! If every Turkish word were 
badly spelt and every phrase badly constructed, 
and every article poor, I should still rejoice at the 
publication of ‘‘ Kadinlar-Dunyassi,” because it is 
a co-operative effort—co-operative effort alone 
can save Turkey. 

And now where are those women who are 
seeking to express themselves to turn for assist- , 
ance? To the West naturally, and to France. / 
It was Shinasi Effendi who ended the Persian 
allegiance—Shinasi Effendi who took his country- 
men to the West, and is rightly considered the 
founder of the modern school of Ottoman litera- 
ture. The hazard which turned him towards the 
West is interesting, as showing on how slender 
a thread a great change may depend. Shinasi 
was born about 1826, in the Top-Hané division 
of Constantinople. After attending the parish 
school he entered the Imperial Arsenal, and when 
there made the acquaintance of the Comte de 
Chateauneuf, who afterwards became a Turk, 
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embraced Islam, and became known as Rechid 
Bey. This Frenchman was the grandfather of 
my friends Zeyneb' and Melek*® Hanoums, the 


>» heroines of Pierre Loti’s “« Désenchantées.” 


From Chateauneuf, who admired the intelli- 
gence of the youth, Shinasi received the French 
lessons which created in him the strong desire 
to become more and more intimately acquainted 
with the culture of the West, and he never rested 
till his great desire was accomplished and he 
finally went to Paris. An interesting study might 
be written of the career of this extraordinary 
man, whose translation of the French classics, 
especially of Voltaire and Rousseau, changed the 
whole destiny of his country’s literature and his- 
tory. Just as the French expressed themselves 
in French, so the Turks, after Shinasi, learnt 
not to express themselves in Persian construction, 
but to say what they wanted to say in a Turkish 
construction. 

After Shinasi came Ziva Pasha, the great 
Kemal, who was exiled after the publication of 
“ Vatran” (‘The Fatherland”), and who in his 
writings paid so high a tribute to England: and 
finally, the greatest of modern Turkish poets 
and writers—Abdul-Hak-Hamid, for some time 
at the Turkish Embassy in London. The 
publication of his “ Makber” (“Tomb”) com- 


1 Zeyneb.—Co-authoress of “The Turkish Woman’s European 
Impressions.” 
? Melek.—Co-authoress of “ Adbul Hamid’s Daughter,” 
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pletely revolutionized Turkish literature. Shinasi 
had shown the way: Abdul-Hak-Hamid took 
it, and his verses are already Turkish classics, 
recited in all the schools. 

And now for the political side of Shinasi’s 

work. It is necessary for me to point out that 
a careful study of Rousseau gave birth to the 
Young Turk party, which overthrew the most 
terrible absolutism the world has known, to my 
mind more terrible even than the absolutism of 
Nero. ; ‘ 
The absence of what we in the West call 
“social life” naturally makes the Turks great 
readers, and the sale of French books in Turkey 
is enormous. Books, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are read, and there are some who blame the 
“French novel” for all the shortcomings of the 
Turkish youth of to-day. 4 

Unfortunately, the number of persons who read 
English is limited. I say unfortunately, because 
the spirit of our literature is much better suited to 
the Turkish character. It is astonishing to notice 
how many qualities of the Englishman the “real” 
Turk possesses, and particularly his sangfrocd in 
moments of difficulty and danger. In appearance, 
too, many of them are so like my own country- 
men (and particularly a naval officer whom I met 
the other day), that one wonders often whether 
they are not Englishmen in the Turkish service. 

Although a translation is, after all, only the 
wrong side of an embroidery, I have, wherever I 
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can, urged my friends, since they cannot read our 
masterpieces in English, to read them in the 
French translation. 

The Turks may not quite agree with me, but 
it has seemed to me everywhere I went that our 
literature comes as a surprise to them. We have 
the reputation of being a solid, matter-of-fact, 
honest nation, with a mighty fleet. England 
still puts her hall-mark of ‘‘all-rightness” on 
everything she touches, but somehow literature 
and art are not expected of us. The Turks will 
tell you they have read our masterpieces, they 
know our literature . . . but I saw none in any 
of the libraries of the colleges I visited. Voltaire, 
Rousseau, V. Hugo, Vigny, Anatole France, 
Pierre Loti, and now a “promise” of Wells and 
Kipling. 

I must add, however, in defence of the Turks, 
that this neglect of our literature is very largely 
our own fault. What have we done to spread 
the knowledge of our language in the near East ? 
And what has France done? Les Dames de Sion, 
the Lazarists, and the innumerable other orders 
who, when driven from France, sought the 
hospitality of the kindly Turk, what have they 
not done to further the knowledge of their 
language, not only in Constantinople, but through- 
out the East? And we? 


CHAPTER X 
THE PROPHET AND POLYGAMY 


O book on Turkey would be complete without 

a chapter on polygamy—in justice to the 
Turk such a chapter is necessary. It is the chapter 
to which every reader will turn first of all, and not 
one critic will allude to it. How well I know my 
countrymen ! 

Let me at once confess, however, to the 
morbid curiosity of actually trying to find a“ harem” 
where there was more than one wife. Fatima 
wished to satisfy that curiosity if it were possible. 
“You must see us as we really are,” said she and 
her husband, ‘and if this unfortunate blot on our 
civilization is still to be seen, you shall see it.” 
And he really went out of his way, this kind, 
courteous host of mine, Fatima’s husband, to ask 
all and sundry where, in Constantinople, could be 
found two women sharing the protection of one 
lord and master, and for a long time not one was 
to be found. 

I have met, however, men and women who are 
the children of fathers who had more than one 
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wife. They are too proud to speak of their 
unhappy youth, but since we find them in the 
front ranks of those who are standing for the 
elevation of womanhood, we must necessarily 
draw our own conclusions. One of the most 
beautiful of modern Turkish poems is written bya 
feminist orator, describing in touching, eloquent 
notes the tragedy of being a child ina polygamous 
household. 

To me, the lover of the East and the admirer 
of Islam, this “‘ permission” to have four wives 
is regrettably unfortunate. From that ‘‘per- 
mission” we have totally misinterpreted the 
words of the Great Prophet of the Desert ; we 
have classed Islam as a religion destined to 
encourage sensuality, a religion devoid of spirit- 
uality, a religion which has degraded woman- 
hood, whereas, those who take the trouble to 
study particularly that part of the Koran re- 
lating to women must pay homage to the 
wonderful foresight of this great reformer. 

When. Mahomet limited the number of wives 
to four, he was legislating for a people which 
polygamy had reduced to the depths of degrada- 
tion, and those who will compare the history of 
the period when Mahomet began his ministry and 
the period afterwards, must surely admit the high 
place given to women in his teachings and the 
excellent laws made for their protection. 

The poor down-trodden woman of the East 
is one of the fallacies which has descended 
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through the ages, and nothing has done more to 
increase the misunderstanding between East and 
West than the Western disdain for what, to the 
Oriental, is all that he counts most sacred—his 
women and his religion. 

When Mahomet limited the number of wives 
to four, he was legislating for a people who could 
not be brought too suddenly from the outer 
darkness to the great blazing light of civilization, 
but he put what appear almost like codicils to 
annul the statement about polygamy when he 
ordained that each wife must be treated with an 
equal amount of tenderness, that man and woman 
must seek knowledge ‘‘from the cradle to the 
grave, and ‘that they must keep travelling 
about, for there were many beautiful things 
to be seen on God’s earth.’ There is also 
that splendid verse which I hope my feminist 
friends will stretch to its utmost capacity : “You 
must march on with the centuries.” Time and 
knowledge will put everything right, argued 
the Prophet. Alas! is it not the tragedy which 
accompanies the life-work of every great 
reformer for the meaning of his words to be 
misinterpreted ? 

Mahomet in his time was confronted with a 
woman’s problem as entangled as the woman’s 
problem of to-day. Although he considered 
maternity the destiny of woman, he did not 
prevent her entering the professions. Few 
women, however, could work, and since she 
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could not work she had to be_ provided for. 
Was it not better for four women to be 
housed and cared for than for one to live in 
luxury and three to starve? No man was 
obliged to take advantage of the Prophet's per- 
mission to have four wives, but the Prophet, 
with his keen knowledge of humanity, foresaw 
the danger to which the woman might be 
exposed, and polygamy was the loophole through 
which her honour could be saved. 

But now all this is changing. For some time 
now polygamy has been very mal vu, and nothing 
hurts a Turk more than the eternal Western 
question: ‘How many wives have you?” An 
officer on board the man-o’-war which brought the 
Turkish Crown Prince to our Coronation tells me 
that every Englishwoman with whom he danced 
at the Naval Ball asked him that same question, 
‘How many wives have you?” And to every 
one he replied: ‘Just one dozen, and I hope 
to have one dozen more before I die.” He was 
a bachelor. 

Polygamy is not amongst the Turks the same 
smart smoking-room joke that it is in the West, 
and I have heard these Turks who are working 
day and night to save their country protesting 
with energy against the ‘princely privilege” of 
having more than one wife. ‘“ The whole system 
will have to be changed, and the sooner the 
better,” a Young Turk said, and,.even as I write, 
the news comes to me that the Turkish Govern- 
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ment has passed a decree forbidding polygamy 
in the Imperial household and refusing to 
recognize as legitimate any but the children of 
the first living wfe. 

This is, perhaps, the most important reform 
that Young Turkey has so far brought about, 
a change which will do more than anything to 
heighten her prestige in Europe, and it is the 
first step towards the formation of a “court” as 
we in the West understand that word. 

It was during the reign of Abdul Hamid that 
the absurd rule which allowed Royal princes only 
to marry slaves was so strictly observed. So 
terrified was the ex-Sultan, in particular, of giving 
power to a subject, through the alliance of his 
family with the daughters of Pashas or Imperial 
Princes, that the wives of the Emperors had to 
be chosen from amongst the slaves of the Imperial 
harem—from amongst those girls who had been 
bought at an early age on account of their 
physical qualifications ox/y, and their Circassian 
parents being paid a sum down renounced any 
claim to these children. These girls were 
prepared for the réle of Empress -which they 
might one day be called upon to play, dancing 
and music being very important items in their 
education. Then they had to await such time as 
they might find favour in the ‘‘ Master's” sight 
and become his favourites. 

A ugly, unhealthy atmosphere surrounds this 
buying and selling of human beings after careful 
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used, the guardian of the mosque told me, to 
write his books in the Green Mosque, sunk in the 
magnificent carpets, the quality and beauty of 
which have defied time, with on one side of him 
the door (which replaces our altar) of exquisitely 
blended green porcelain and beautifully worked 
golden lettering, and on the other side the central 
fountain, which, ‘from its multitude of invisible 
mouths, sends out a gorgeous mass of exquisitely 
coloured rainbows between you and the sun. 

Before dawn Loti was in the mosque, work- 
ing all day in the hallowed atmosphere of God’s 
house, the kindly guardian bringing him coffee 
and his marghz/z when he required them, and 
arranging the cushions when he wished to sleep. 
Loti’s best work was done in the Green Mosque 
at Broussa. No wonder ! 


No one could dread more the advent of electric 
cars and light than the Princess. ‘It will not be 
Broussa any more,” she says, and rightly so, and 
yet the Princess herself is helping on progress— 
she has started schools in the town itself and 
in the neighbouring villages, she herself bear- 
ing the entire expense. And the little girls 
are taught Western dancing, they sing Western 
songs, and recite Western poetry. How is one 
to make a compromise between the two civili- 
zations? I sympathize, however, with the Princess 
in her reluctance to welcome such intruders as 
cars and electric light. When once this tide of 
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progress comes in it will sweep all before it. His- 
torical associations will have to give place to 
hideous Western factories; smoking chimneys 
will obscure the sight of the minarets; but no 
longer shall we see the cabman tying up his back 
wheel with a cord to replace the brake. The 
students in the “ Medressa” (college of Theo- 
logy), the future Hodjas whom I saw busy wash- 
ing their linen in the fountain, where will they 
be in the days of Western steam laundries ? 


It is very difficult to give accurate knowledge 
about members of the Imperial family, unless 
brought into intimate contact with them, Their 
subjects do not know them, and they multiply so 
quickly that it is easy for a stranger to credit 
princes with accomplishments they do not possess 
and overlook the qualities of those princes who 
deserve praise. Of some of the princes it would 
be charitable to guard a discreet silence, and, 
after all, so little is required of them: they cannot 
even play a “spectacular” part, as our Western 
royalties do. Therefore, says Young Turkey, 
and wisely so, the State can no longer afford to 
keep these ever-recurring princes: one family is 
quite sufficient for each member of the Imperial 
house, we will recognize no more. 

To all those who stake any importance whatso- 
ever on soul heredity, this Eugenic manner of 
arranging Imperial marriages is a dangerous 
experiment. Fortunately they were given Cir- 
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cassian wives, otherwise whence would so many 
Imperials have acquired their talents, charm, 
and moral qualities. And Abdul Hamid, the 
criminal genius and madman, the ‘monster tyrant 
—how far was he responsible for his actions ? 
Who can tell us the truth about his birth? Some 
say he was born of an Armenian dancer, others 
credit him with French blood, brought into the 
Imperial harem by a lady of that race, captured 
by brigands and sold into slavery. All kinds of 
suppositions are advanced to explain the curious 
mentality of this man, who still puzzles crimino- 
logists of the twentieth century. 

Most sincerely is Young Turkey to be con- 
gratulated on this new and enormous step towards 
progress. It isa bold step. Any blow levelled 
against the dynasty, any modification of the 
“divine” rights of the Kalife, is liable to rouse 
ignorant fanaticism of those turban-headed masses 
in Asia Minor who still know neither the meaning 
of Kalife nor that of the Constitution, but would 
willingly die for both. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE MAN WITH TWO WIVES 


HAD given up hope of seeing a Turkish 

house where there was more than one wife. 
J was sorry, and Fatima was sorry that she was 
unable to satisfy my curiosity. The opportunity 
came, however, when we least expected it. 

We were sipping our coffee one day in the big 
salon. Guzel Sutanna (the beautiful nourrice), 
as I called Fatima’s nourrice to distinguish her 
from her little daughter’s nourrice, had tucked us 
up comfortably amongst the cushions, and whilst 
distributing to us lumps of pumpkin pre- 
serve which she had made for our special 
benefit, she was recalling certain chapters of her 
own strange life-story which Fatima translated 
for me. 

I loved Guzel Sutanna. She was so superbly 
human. Sorrow had sweetened what was still 
a beautiful face, beautiful enough to allow one 
to guess what her beauty and charm had been- 
She had had six successive husbands. Her lords 


and masters, she confessed quite as a matter of 
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course, had never been more to her than a 
means towards an end. Maternity was her rdle, 
not wifehood ; then God gave to her for a little 
while what the old nourrice called ‘the most 
precious of His angels,” but death and the Imperial 
Harem took them all away from her, and in her 
old: age she became what she had firmly made 
up her mind from girlhood she never would be— 
childless. Such is the irony of life! 

And so Fatima became the whole world to 
the old nourrice. She could have lived with us 
altogether, but her young master (for this old 
lady had married a man many years her junior), 
claimed a certain amount of her attention, yet she 
generally managed to come and see Fatima every 
day, and always bringing with her some of her 
delicious violet and rose jams. 

We had made up our minds that FAtima’s 
husband must try to obtain a diplomatic post and 
live for a while in England. I was teasing 
Guzel Sutanna, telling her in England her 
services would no longer be required, that | 
should look after Fatima. But the old nourrice 
was not to be worsted. ‘ Tell me,” she said to 
Fatima, ‘“‘as soon as the appointment becomes 
official, then I will marry my husband to some one 
else and come with you.” 

The old nourrice had the form of a young 
woman. A green plaid dress covered her un- 
corseted body, around her waist she wore a 
gold belt and round her neck a thick gold chain 
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which Fatima had given her, and which she wore 
day and night. Her skin was not too wrinkled 
for her age, her eyes magnificent, and sometimes 
her rebellious little exnéd curls would come 
peeping out from under her pink silk turban. 
In the streets she wore a black satin tcharchaff 
and was also weli shod; her manners were 
aristocratic, and as she was generally somewhere 
within calling distance of Fatima, I supposed at 
first she must be a relation. 

One of my greatest difficulties in Turkey is to 
be sure of the social standing of the men and 
women. The man you might easily in my country 
take for a groom is perhaps the Pasha’s son; the 
man you might take for the Pasha’s son is perhaps 
a domestic. The woman seated in the place of 
honour, dressed like a charwoman, may be the 
mother of a great statesman or a minister's wife, 
and amongst them all sits the old nourrice, one of 
the family. 

The nourrice’s answer to my teasing was so 
different from what I had expected that I did not take 
her seriously till she began asking questions about 
my country. ‘What did it matter after all,” 
she concluded, “if the sun never shone?” She 
would be there to make the clove wine if Fatima 
coughed, and the coffee and the pilaff, too ; she 
would be there to speak to Fatima in the language 
of their own native land, and above all to teach 
the little girl to say her prayers. The one thing 
which was worrying her, however, was her veil. 
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What would she do if the police tried to make 
her wear a hat? She never had worn one and 
she never would. 

“ But your husband,” I ventured to suggest. 

‘Fatima is my child,” she answered, “I will 
choose him a suitable wife,” and she seemed 
astonished that I should see anything extra- 
ordinary in the fact that a foster mother should 
follow her child even to the other end of the 
earth, if necessary, and relieve her conscience 
by seeing that her husband was properly cared 
for during her absence. 

I asked Fatima whether this situation was fre- 
quent in Turkey. “ It does happen,” she answered. 
Then she told me the curious life story of the 
golden-haired erstwhile beauty, who in the evening 
of her existence was allowed to occupy a modest 
place in the basement of our Konak in exchange 
for her occasional service as dish-washer. She 
had started her career as an oar maiden on the 
caique in which the Sultan Abdul-Aziz rowed 
about on the lake in his park when he was weary. 
But she grew tired of celibacy, asked to be 
allowed to marry, and finally was presented to 
an old Pasha as a reward for his distinguished 
services to the State. 

When the Pasha died, she married a man years 
her junior, whom she loved with all her heart and 
soul, and who in his turn loved her. Knowing 
how bitterly disappointed he was not to have 
children, she herself found another wife for him, 
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left for her successor everything she possessed, 
and came penniless to FAtima. And her husband? 
When not washing dishes, she dreams of him as 
she wanders amongst the garden trees, she writes 
long letters to him which she never posts, and he, 
probably, has forgotten her very existence. 

All these curious stories brought us back to the 
subject of polygamy, and the harem with two 
wives I wanted to visit. 

‘Do you know ofa harem where there is more 
than one wife?” asked Fatima. 

‘Yes!’ answered the nourrice, “my two 
friends, the wives of the Dervishe ‘R.’” 

The words ‘‘ My two friends” surprised me 
just a little, but I made no comment, It was 
arranged, however, that I should go the next day 
to the dervishe service and Swutanna should 
take me afterwards to call on the two wives. 
Suzanna knew all the dervishes in the out-of-the- 
way districts of old Stamboul. These perform- 
ances, I may at once explain, have little in common 
with the paid exhibitions arranged for tourists in 
Peraand Scutari. The Faithful howled and danced 
not for the curious spectators, for none were 
admitted, but to praise the Lord, the whole of 
their creed being based on the words of the 
Psalmist David: ‘‘ Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, make a loud noise and sing praise.” 

On these occasions I accompanied Sutanna 
to the woman’s gallery, always wearing a veil. 
Seated on a cushion I watched the worshippers 
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below through the lattice work of the gallery. 
The atmosphere was never very invigorating, the 
lack of fresh air being supplied by an unpleasant 
mixture of incense, sandal wood, and tobacco, and 
a stuffiness which almost choked me. We were 
so many women huddled together in this kind of 
magnified dog-kennel, and the worshippers, too, 
needed some space to do the same movements as 
the male howlers in the body of the mosque 
below. The dancing dervishes were charming. 
I enjoyed the weird piping of what sounded like 
a shepherd's flute, the curious beating of the 
drum, the graceful movements of the men as 
they ‘“ waltzed”’ bare-foot on the polished boards, 
their wide skirts expanding and contracting like 
a well-chosen crescendo. Curiously enough the 
women did not attend or follow the ‘ dancers” 
with the same delight as the ‘howlers”; they 
preferred the noise. What an extraordinary con- 
ception must they not have had of the Deity, these 
poor primitive souls, that they should suppose 
He would find delight in the medley of grunt 
and bark which accompanied their curious con- 
tortions and drowned in its hideousness the 
wonderful words “Allah al Ecbar.” (God is 
Great.) 

I was studying the profile of the polygamous 
dervishe who sat on his legs amongst the Faithful, 
his arms crossed on his chest and his head reve- 
rently bowed. He had a turned-up nose, on the 
top of which rested a growth, He certainly was 
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a hideous specimen of humanity, and yet two 
women loved him! 

Yes, after all, is not humanity the same all the 
world over, Mahomet saw the danger of a priest- 
hood, he did not wish the holy men to have more 
power than, let us say, the recorder of the Quakers. 
The Sheik-ul-Islam himself impressed upon me 
that there were no priests in Islam, and yet here, 
face to face with the truth, are dervishes who have 
grafted on to the bare spirituality of the religion 
of Mahomet cvedenda, fanaticism and external 
manifestations, just as the priesthood of the West 
has done in a different manner from the religion 
of Christ. 

Every one of the dangers which Mahomet tried 
to guard against in denying a priesthood to Islam 
are in existence to-day. The words of the Pro- 
phet are interpreted in such a manner as to keep 
the people in ignorance, and in spite of the 
large sums of money left by the Faithful to pious 
foundations for their enlightenment. Do not the 
dervishes in the Tekhi live on the fat of the 
land and enjoy all the privileges of the “cloth ” ? 
It makes one sore to think when money for 
the regeneration of the country is so urgently 
needed that a poor woman whose six sons fell in the 
war gives her bed-cover to the National Defence, 
all this money is lying there in so unproductive a 
form. It surprised me rather that, when the 
shoe pinched so hard, the Turkish Government 
did not take a leaf out of France’s book, and help 
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itself to some of these funds. After all, however, 
they have acted wisely, for the money can now be 
used for National Education. 

The dervishe’s two wives came in towards the 
end of the ceremony. Sutanna, after kissing 
them both, introduced me, and we were invited 
to coffee in the harem. The first wife was a 
sickly looking, resigned creature, not very much 
older than her colleague, to whom she seemed 
quite attached ; indeed, her attitude towards her 
rival was rather that of a mother. She was quite 
content to wear the old clothes, to do the work to 
be done, to wait on us, to give way in everything 
to the second wife, a well-built, healthy woman 
not without charm, and whom Allah had blessed, 
for she was to be a mother. 

The first wife talked to Sutanna with delight 
about the expected new-comer, and alluded to it as 
our child.” 

She worked at its layette, she spared its mother 
every fatigue, she seemed as enthusiastic as a 
mother whose daughter is expecting a child; and 
yet, who knows the sorrow which may have been 
gnawing at her heart-strings ? 

For she loved her Master; she was proud of 
him. Sutanna had her confidence and told me so, 
and it was she and Sutanna together who chose 
as her successor, a friend of their own. 

Strange and inexplicable it all seemed, and not 
altogether pleasant. ‘Our grandmothers,” one 
woman explained ,jto me, “submitted to this as 
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their written fate ; they could not understand why 
pride should not allow us to accept such a 
degrading position.” 

The pride of the Turkish woman takes her 
through an ocean of suffering. Just as the woman 
of the last generation accepted to remain with 
a rival for the sake of her children, now the 
woman of this generation is too proud to take 
advantage of the protection the law gives her in 
monetary assistance for the upbringing of her 
children when she leaves her husband. Person- 
ally, ] know more than two women working against 
terrible odds to pay for the children’s education. 
When I have suggested alimony, “ Never!” they 
answer. 

They, however, like other women of Turkey, 
will learn as the women of the West are learning, 
that they must, as individuals, insist on their 
rights for the benefit of the community, and reserve 
their pride for something else. 


CHAPTER XII 
FARTHER AFIELD—THE PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 


LAS! I have stayed too long in the charming 
society of Fatima. In my quiet Eastern 
existence I have not noticed the flight of time. I 
came for a week, and I have stayed over twelve. 
Soon, I believe, I should have taken FAtima’s 
advice to send for my mother and stay here 
altogether. 
And now winter has come. In my own country 
I had mapped out quite a different programme 
for myself. Constantinople, after all, is not 
Turkey. To know Turkey I must go right into 
the homes of the people of Anatolia, and the 
thought of spending my days on horseback and 
my nights sometimes in the homes of the 
primitive Turks, sometimes under the starlit 
sky, with the glorious Eastern moon to kiss 
me to sleep, gave me courage to break away 
for a while from my matter-of-fact grinding 
existence of the West. But I have been so 
completely under the spell of my new life that 
I have not even known the day of the month. 
When writing one of my letters I remember 
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I questioned a friend as to the date. ‘ Must 
you really put the date?” she asked. “It isn't 
a matter of life and death,” I answered, ‘‘ but one 
generally does so in my country.” ‘“ Well, my 
dear,” she went on, “you must wait till my hus- 
band returns, he, perhaps, will know; I haven't 
the least idea.” 

Ah, happy country, where one can forget 
even the date! Alas!—yes, I say alas !—its 
hour has come. It, too, will have to take on 
the uncomfortable yoke of civilization, and be 
a plain, matter-of-fact people, like the rest of 
Europe. I have felt all the while I stayed with 
Fatima as if I were present at a beautiful sunset, 
and I must not lose the joy of drinking in 
every ray of light, for in a few moments night 
would be there. ‘How you notice every 
detail,’ Fatima said to me one day. “It is 
all so beautiful,” 1 replied, as I felt this was 
the end of the true “ East” in the old sense of 
the word—the cook, who goes to sleep over his 
work, and serves the meals according to the 
sun, or a still more accurate timepiece—his own 
healthy appetite ; the coachman, whose two great 
passions are his horses and the history of Turkey, 
which he has acquired from conversation only, 
since he can neither read nor write ; Miss Choco- 
late, who in a month’s time will take her place as 
the wife of a coffee-skinned railway official. I 
had the feeling when I left my dear Fatima this 
morning that when next I return to this country 
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this charming picture will have passed into 
eternity. 

And Fatima herself! A true daughter of the 
East, and proud to be so. Dear little friend, 
with the blue-black hair, olive skin, and dark 
eyes !—such a striking contrast to myself. How, 
in the hurry and bustle of our life, I shall miss 
her soft, low voice, and the gentle touch of her 
hand, and the “Let us sit down quietly and 
rest, and I| will explain our Eastern customs to 
you.” I have been with Fatima in the hardest 
moments of her life. Where has that tiny little 
creature found in these moments of anguish— 
which would have crushed us Western women 
used to the tumble and rough of life—a strength 
of will to carry her dry-eyed through an ocean of 
suffering ? These Turks have the pride of Em- 
perors. How we have misjudged them! When 
the enemy was at their very door, when half their 
Fatherland was gone, Europe noticed how they 
listened to all the news with dry eyes and ap- 
parently resigned indifference. But this is not 
indifference—it is pride. When Fatima was 
mourning the loss of her little baby girl she told 
me calmly her heart was broken, but never would 
she let me see the tears which soaked her pillow 
at night. Indifference, indeed! I+ never met 
any one who cared less for her own woes and 
more for the woes of others. Lady Mary 
Montagu was right when she said, ‘“ There is 
as much sense in asking the refugees of Greek- 
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street to write about the Court of St. James's as 
in asking the average woman to write about the 
women of Turkey.” 

And now, although winter is here, I have 
come as far as Broussa and the neighbouring 
villages to take a peep into the lives of these 
primitive people of Asia Minor. The sea has 
been rough for days; so rough that the cautious 
captain has preferred to remain quietly in the 
sheltered harbour. But to-day, one might almost 
imagine the hospitable Turks had ordered the 
Bosphorus to spread itself out into a blue satin 
carpet all along the way, and the sun to give a 
special performance in my honour. 

A comfortable cabin is reserved for me. I am 
accompanied by one of the most eloquent orators 
of the Young Turk party, N Bey, who in his 
turn is accompanied by a secretary. This man ts 
a patriot to the core; nothing counts with him but 
his Fatherland. He would be a gentleman even 
were he in rags, and if he had to assassinate an 
enemy of his beloved Fatherland, at least he 
would set about it like a gentleman. The boat 
we travelled on was named after a favourite 
Sultana. The first thing that greeted my eye 
was the notice, “ Private cabin.” Was everything 
on board, then, to be translated into English? 
My heart thumped with delight. Alas! things 
do not always go as quickly as one could wish, 
and the explanation of the English was nothing 
more poetical than the fact that the steamboat 
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which now bears the name of a much-loved 
Sultana was a cast-off boat belonging to the 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Company. 

On the little stretch of railway which extends 
from Modana to Broussa no one hurries. One 
station is called ‘‘The Persians,” and the next 
“The Jews,” and each time the train stops the 
kindly guard gives the souze (water merchant) a 
chance of doing some business before the train 
moves on again. “If only you had come in the 
spring,” my companion tells me, as I give way to 
the enthusiasm I feel for all 1 see around me, 
‘you, who love the flowers, what pleasure they 
would give you!” But ] am content with small 
mercies. Everything, after all, is relative in this 
world, And when I think of London at this 
moment, shrouded in fog, whilst we are surrounded 
by a blue sky, a blue sea, trees in all their autumn 
glory, and the air which caresses my face like zced 
velvet, 1 am thankful for what Broussa can give 
me at present. 

We had a long, cold drive from the station, 
but I do not mind this in the least, for the long 
way takes me by the tomb of Kara Kheuz and 
his partner, Hadgi Vadt. Two insignificant © 
turban-topped stones, which time has almost 
laid horizontal, spring out of the bank on the 
side of the road. One gets so used in Turkey 
to seeing tombs springing out of places where 
they are least expected that unless one’s atten- 
tion were particularly drawn to it -one would 
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never have noticed this insignificant, neglected 
burial-place of a great man. I say great man, 
because I am told that it is from Kara Kheuz 
that the great Moliére took so much of his 
inspiration, and his well-known gue fazt-2l dans 
cette galére? comes straight from this source. 

In the inn where we are staying there is 
no woman to attend to me. This does not 
trouble me in the very least, and men, after 
all, make excellent housemaids. They give me 
cheese for breakfast, rustic bread, and coffee 
a@ la turque, after which I rise early and dress, 
in order to see all there is to be seen whilst the 
daylight lasts. The inn is situated on a hill; 
there are sulphur and Turkish baths attached 
to it. Broussa is the happy possessor of 
springs, which for a European Kzuvort would 
be a fortune; but where is the European who 
would come to a £uvort without a casino? Our 
inn is not in Broussa itself, but in the neigh- 
bouring village. Broussa lies at the foot of the 
hill, bathed in a pale blue mist, which looks from 
the distance like the sea, and there are lines of 
naked poplar trees jutting out of the wide blue 
expanse, and an horizon such as I love, for it 
never seems to end. x 

S Bey, the sympathetic principal of the 
Broussa Lycée for boys, is to be my guide whilst 
Iam here. My guide from Constantinople is 
visiting his old friends, who are arranging a 
meeting-lecture at the town hall, for never is 
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this charming politician allowed to leave a town 
without first speaking to the people. A lecture 
from N Bey! It is the event of the year! 
There is nothing whatsoever going on here after 
sunset. A handful of dimly lighted cafés, where 
a few resigned-looking Turks sit sipping a 
halfpenny cup of coffee, talking rarely, smoking 
generally, and occasionally humming a favourite 
ghazelle (a popular song which sounds to my 
Western ear like a dirge). But when N Bey 
speaks the cafés are deserted, and the proprietors 
themselves are amongst the audience. 

It was a splendid meeting. A seething mass 
of 2,000 odd fezzes and turbans; old and young, 
rich—or rather, shall we say, the better class— 
and poor, workmen, hamals, and the Grand 
Vizier's brother. The present Governor of Broussa, 
who was himself absent, was represented. The pre- 
fect and his officials came to the big entrance door 
to fetch me, and after a little speech of welcome 
conducted me into the mayoral parlour, where 
I drank coffee and syrup before the meeting 
began. The prefect is one of those kind-faced 
Orientals who belong to the Turkey which is 
passing away. He has a little, withered-up, 
dark-skinned face, and big, brown, wondering 
eyes; he wears a long coat made of Persian 
embroidery, and lined with fur, and a big turban, 
which looks too heavy for his small head, and 
although he is the municipal head of the ancient 
capital of the Turks, he can neither read nor write. 
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And here, again, the inborn good manners of 
the Turks struck me. They had never before 
seen a woman at one of their meetings; they 
did not stare at me during the speech, they did 
not hang about the door to see the ‘curious 
monster” arrive and depart. When I took my 
seat beside the Prefect and his officials they 
rose respectfully ; then I became one of them- 
selves, and they paid no further attention to me. 

I asked N-—— Bey, when we travelled to 
Broussa, whether he prepared his speeches. 
‘“No,” said he, ‘I speak from my heart.” Al- 
though during the speech I understood no more 
than that his subject was the Fatherland, the 
sight of this man, who was ready to lay down 
his life for the Fatherland in danger, giving out 
the fire of his eloquence to stir the people to be 
ready, and this whole mass of people sobbing, 
moved me also to tears. That I should have 
wept without understanding a word sounds in- 
comprehensible. I understood the sacred word 
“Fatherland.” That was enough. Now should 
all Western critics who spoke of the Turkish 
“indifference” come and see these tears—tears 
of old men and boys. Where were the fathers 
of these youths and the sons of the old men? 
I asked. The answer I knew—they had fallen 
for the Fatherland. 

N—— Bey, explaining the reasons for the 
Turkish losses, found three principal causes: First, 
the absence of the clergy, if the Moslem holy men 
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can be called by that name. ‘Ever since the 
beginning of Islam,” said he, ‘the clergy have 
been at the wars encouraging the soldiers when 
they grew faint-hearted, and helping to care for 
the sick. In this last war not one Hodja took 
part.” Secondly, he blamed the dynasty for not 
sending one of its members to lead the troops. 
Before the reign of Abdul-Hamid the Kalife 
of Islam always led the troops; the dynasty, 
like the clergy, had forgotten its duty. The 
third cause found was that the people had not 
obeyed the dictates of civilization. That is true. 
But on whom can the blame be laid? On the 
shoulders of that fallen tyrant who is eking out 
his days in a prison-palace on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. It is when one goes about this 
country and sees the extraordinary ignorance of 
this people that one realizes something of the 
hideous crime of the Sovereign, who for thirty- 
three years terrorized his people, and the extra- 
ordinary courage of the Young Turks who 
deposed him. ~ 
Civilization the Turks must have. Much as 
I have loved the reposeful nature of the quiet | 
Cres of Islam, much as I feel the sight | 
of electric light and gas and electric trams | 
offends my artistic soul, I know only too well 
that Turkey must “ move on with the centuries.” | 
And here again one recognizes the gigantic task | 
the Young Turks have before them. Hamid is 
no longer on the throne, but Hamid’s work lives — 
Io 
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on. You cannot repair in five years the damage 
of thirty-three. You cannot in five years change 
the character of a people used to a régime of 
terror. I] see in the faces of these poor old men 
a resignation which is the result of a crushing 
and brutalizing tyranny; they are like horses 
which thave taken fright. What can Young 
Turkey do with them? ‘You cannot put new 
wine into old bottles,” says the Prophet of Naza- 
reth. Young Turkey is wise in staking all its 
efforts on the coming generation, and giving 
power to a Minister not yet thirty years of age. 

S Bey is determined I shall not leave 
Broussa till I have visited every stone it contains. 
It was the ‘‘woman’s day” at the Turkish baths 
this morning, and I went into all the steaming 
heat to see the women of the people spending, as 
it were,a holiday. They can stay there all day for 
2d. if they like ; so they take their food, and their 
children, and their children’s children, and make 
a day of it. Fat old ladies in gaudy-coloured 
tunics sit huddled up in corners singing -con- 
tentedly, others walk about, dragging their clogs 
over the baking marble floors, whilst little girls 
and boys, with wine flasks tied round their waists 
in the place of lifebelts, swim about the fountains 
like little brown fishes. 

We have been to the market-place and the old 
bazaar, which very much resembles the bazaar of 
Stamboul, except that one has Moslem merchants 
to deal with instead of Levantine Christians. 
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What a charming difference! Yes, but these 
good-mannered men will never make successful 
merchants, I buy a piece of embroidery. ‘“ The 
price,” says the merchant, ‘is 12 francs.—2d. 
profit for me,” he adds. I offer ros. for a blue 
stone. ‘J could not take more than 6d.,” says 
the merchant; “ it is only glass.” 

I want to buy a couple of the charming blue 
bead necklaces which every quadruped here wears 
round his neck. It does not matter really whether 
his harness is worn almost to a thread, no harm 
can come to him if he has the bead necklaces 
round his neck. ‘‘ This lady loves your country,” 
5 Bey tells the merchant, and the merchant 
will not take a penny for his wares. I go to see 
the Broussa silks. ‘Is this the lady who loves 
my country?” asks the merchant. A pink silk 
dress is mine, but all attempts to get the bill have 
been in vain. 

And, at the bazaar at Stamboul, who has not 
experienced the disagreeable bartering which 
takes place between the merchant and the cus- 
tomer? I went one day with Fatima. The man 
tried to sell us imitation antique embroideries for 
the price of real antiques. Fortunately, Fatima 
knew the difference, for I did not. Then the mer- 
chant showed us the real article. ‘‘ Very beautiful,” 
commented he; ‘a beautiful price!” replied 
Fatima. ‘But I never cheat Turks,” although 
he had tried, he assured us, ‘‘only English people,” 
for, naturally, he did not recognise through the 
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thick veil I was wearing the features of a woman 
of that race ‘‘ he always cheated when he could.” 

The women in the villages here are not veiled, 
as are the women of Constantinople. Their hair 
and shoulders are covered with yellow embroi- 
deries, of which I was given a sample, and they 
sit astride their ponies, mules, or donkeys, as the 
case may be, often without saddles, and a well- 
worn cord only as bridle and reins. They carry 
a rather substantial twig of a tree for a whip, 
which they hold threateningly before the donkey’s 
eyes whilst mounting, but I never saw them 
use it. 

Horseback, of course, is the only way of getting 
about this country. The horses are sure-footed, 
if not very active, and at each village travellers 
find a fairly steady pole, to which a horse is 
tied up and left. The kindly villagers feed 
him and water the horse, and the little, panta- 
looned children play with his tail and stroke his 
body—he is quite resigned. We rode over to 
Hamidlair, a village about two and a half hours 
away. On the verandah of the schoolhouse was 
placed a chair for me, which had been procured 
with very great difficulty. The schoolhouse itself 
could accommodate twenty children, ten little boys 
on one side, and ten little girls on the other, and 
the schoolmaster stands between the children and 
addresses first one sex and then the other. He, 
too, is a picturesque person, with the honest 
Eastern face and big, brown eyes. He wears 
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a turban and long, brown coat. The school- 
master’s salary is paid in corn, which means, of 
course, when the harvest is good, salary is high, 
and vice versa. It seems extraordinary to think 
that in this enlightened twentieth century wages 
can still be paid in corn. 

I went to visit the wife of the schoolmaster. 
She lived in a two-storeyed house of four rooms, 
with a tiny garden, where a cow, a goat, and 
a lamb had space to walk about and remain great 
friends. The young wife was about seventeen, 
and lived with her mother and grandmother and 
little baby. They all came to the door to meet 
me, and, kissing the hem of my dress, they led 
me by the hand up a wooden staircase ladder to a 
room which was furnished with cushions all round 
—their chairs by day and their beds by night. 
The bare boards were scrupulously clean, and the 
cushions a welcome resting-place for my tired 
limbs. 1 wanted to take off my boots, like the other 
women, but my hostess refused to allow me. After 
having tucked me up amongst the cushions, with 
a queenly gesture she took off her ear-rings, her 
ring, and a jade bracelet, and gave them to me, 
but I naturally declined to accept them. This 
jewellery, together with a new pair of clove-ball 
silk pantaloons, were all the worldly goods this 
woman possessed, and she was ready to give them 
all to me, a stranger. Then the grandmother 
came, bringing for me a cup of milk warm from 
the goat, and the great-grandmother put in as a 
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token of respect for the honoured guest seven 
lumps of sugar. And I had to drink it! 

I loved being among that primitive household. 
They had bread to eat and milk to drink ; their 
own vegetables they grew in the little patch of 
garden, where the animals walked about at leisure, 
but they never ate meat, nor did they feel the 
want of it—to have told them they were poor 
would have surprised them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PULSE OF THE NATION 


EUROPEAN official, who has lived here 

all his life (and he is an old man now), is 
astonished at my recklessness in trusting myself 
as I have done to the protection of the ‘‘ unspeak- 
able” Turks. He was born and bred with the 
idea that Turks were “ unspeakable,” and conse- 
quently has nothing to do with them, unless he 
can possibly help it, and when he does he lets 
them see he dislikes them. Extraordinary it is, 
that there should be Europeans in this country 
who, after livingalmost a lifetime amongst a people, 
have not got to know them one little bit better! 
They make their whole existence, as it were, an 
island—their thoughts, their actions, their words, 
even their friends—and fondly imagine themselves 
to be patriots. ‘How uncomfortable! How 
nasty! Oh! I wouldn’t like that!” they exclaim, 
as I describe to them some of the customs of this 
people amongst whom they have lived over fifty 
years. ‘‘Whatever did you do in a household 
where there were no forks and knives?” The 
answer is not very difficult to guess; but they 
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seem incapable of understanding my delight at 
eating with my fingers, like the primitive people 
who entertained me. 

And yet, after only a short time, how different 
is my experience of these same “ unspeakable” 
Turks! Every day since I have been here some 
woman comes with a present for me! I have 
received a wooden spoon, stuffs, embroideries, 
Brussels sprouts, melons, sweetmeats, yourout 
(curdled milk), and one poor woman has walked 
from a neighbouring village, bringing me a little 
lamb; I have explained to her, however. that 
although I much appreciate her gift, the .og of 
London would kill the little thing, and he had 
better, therefore, remain where he is in the sun. 
And why have all these women come bringing 
me presents? Simply out of gratitude (and 
gratitude is one of their chief characteristics) to a 
woman who loves their country, and because that 
woman is English. 

Right into the very heart of Asia the word 
“England” stands for something almost super- 
human. ‘We can never, never forget that 
England has shed her blood for us,” said one 
day the Turkish Heir to the throne. England 
stands for all that is good and honest and just. 
England is the fairy godmother, who, with a 
touch of her magic wand, could put everything 
straight for them. In the families where there 
are two governesses, an Englishwoman and a 
Frenchwoman, it is the Englishwoman who is 
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given the position of trust, the Englishwoman 
who sleeps in the children’s room, the English- 
woman who buys their clothes ; in short, whatever 
the mother cannot do herself she prefers the 
Englishwoman to do for her. ‘The English- 
woman told me so, therefore I believe her,” is 
a phrase which I myself have heard; and one 
mother, quite recently, who was, in spite of my 
presence, weeping bitterly because her son had 
gone to Paris to study, added, “It would have 
all been so different had he gone to England.” 
My host tells me, too, that when he was a little 
boy, and the Circassians were groaning under the 
Russian yoke, his mother and her friends used to 
comfort each other with the hope that the English 
most surely would come to deliver them. They 
did not think of the Turks, who were their 
natural deliverers, and who at that time were 
quite strong enough to come to their assistance ; 
but their thoughts always: turned to the great far- 
away England, who always came to help States 
in bondage, or States struggling for regeneration. 

And so, when I| think of this great prestige of 
my country, it seems a thousand pities that there 
are persons doing their best to destroy that 
prestige. 

J hear the Turks called suspicious—during the 
reign of Abdul Hamid, perhaps, yes—they had 
every reason for being so. I have trusted them, 
and they of all the nations of Europe have never 
given me the wrong change. 
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I have trusted them, and they have not deceived 
me. One day, I remember, I had to cross the 
bridge without Fatima, and pay my own toll. 
Not knowing the Turkish for what I wanted to 
say, I opened my purse, and the man took out 
what he wanted and put back the change. My 
boxes have never been locked since I left the 
boat. When I return from my afternoon drive 
Miss Chocolate takes off my ‘tcharchaff” and 
puts away my purse. My books, my papers, my 
letters are all open; the few jewels I possess are 
on my table. I close my eyes in the homes of 
these humble villagers confident that no harm 
will come to me; that they will not unfasten my 
pearls whilst I sleep. In our Western countries 
should I not be scolded for putting temptation in 
their way? And I, in my turn, feel sure they 
trust me. 

My friend Zeyneb lives at No. 43. It is a 
luxury to have a number. Addresses are gener- 
ally given in this manner: the district first, let 
us say “‘ Kiz Tach,” for example; then, as further 
direction, “the house at the corner, near the 
fountain, near the convent, near the mosque.” 
One generally trusts to Providence, in the form 
of a kindly stranger, to find the way, and |] 
must say they take unending pains to help one. 
With a number, then, I say to myself, it will 
be easy to find Zeyneb. But alas, there are 
other No. 43’s in the district, these numbers, 
for the most part, having been purchased at 
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the bazaar and put on the door without rhyme 
or reason, and as a sort of decoration. To find 
my friend’s house, which is ten minutes’ walk 
from Pera, it took my coachman two and a half 
hours and cost me 2of., and “‘ the way is so easy,” 
explained Zeyneb. After that I walked, following 
these instructions: ‘‘ Always keep on the cobbles 
which lie on the earth from north to south. 
Although the road may turn and twist, mount and 
descend, as long as you keep on the north to 
south lying cobbles you will be all right.” And 
after dark, when I have taken that way, had the 
Turks been suspicious, what would they not have 
imagined I was doing when suddenly, from my 
little bag, I extracted a box of matches and 
examined the cobbles to be sure I had not strayed 
on to those lying from east to west. Once or 
twice a kindly old man brought his lantern, and 
came with me as far as the hillock, at the side of 
which Zeyneb’s No. 43 is situated. 

When I remarked on the number of maps and 
the prominence given to drawing of maps in the 
Turkish schools, my guide answered, ‘“ You 
English on your comfortable island do not require 
to know the map of Europe.” 

Yes, a thousand pities it is that we all of us, 
from the highest of the land to the schoolboy, 
should not have a more accurate knowledge of 
the map of Europe and a more accurate know- 
ledge of the peoples on that map. If all those 
who are now working in the cause of peace 
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turned their efforts towards making the nations 
of a country understand one another better war 
would be much less possible. If only we had 
more knowledge of the people of other lands, 
many diplomatic errors could be avoided. Over 
and over again we have slighted the Moslems 
of our Empire. How many of us even realize 
that King George rules over more Moslems than 
any other sovereign. Hear the asinine remarks 
of our young subalterns about the uncivilized 
Indian nzggers who must be kept in their place!!” 
How dare they .thus humiliate persons of a 
civilization older and greater than our own. 
There is a wonderful brotherhood amongst the 
Moslems. Any injustice to their Moslem brothers 
of Turkey is counted as an insult to Moslem 
Indians ; they have written so to me. Unfor- 
tunately we have not this same brotherhood 
amongst us Christians. I have in my possession 
a letter written by a Lazarist Father, deploring 
the possibility that Constantinople might fall into 
the hands of the Greeks. “They are waging 
war,” he says, ‘‘in the name of the Cross, but 
does Europe not know that that Cross is fout ce 
guil a de plus Grecgue” (sic). What a splendid 
example of Christian brotherhood to show to the 
Moslems of the world! He prefers the zxfidel 
Turk to another member of the Christian Church 
because the Turk has offered him hospitality and 
allowed him to have his churches and his missions, 
and has in no way interfered with his religious 
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liberties, whereas from his brother Christian he 
could not expect such broad-mindedness. And 
what horrors would not have been committed at 
the Holy Sepulchre had not the Turks been 
there to guard it against the Christians. Sad, 
indeed, it is that this wonderful Christian religion 
of ours should be divided against itself to the 
detriment of its best interests. 

Had the Bulgarians and the Christian natives 
of the Balkans gone out to wage war like Hotten- 
tots, or any of the other nations they have the 
impertinence to regard as savages, we might 
have pitied them; but that they should carry 
the Cross, and wage war in the name of the 
Cross, what Christian can ever forgive them? 
‘“We used to respect your Christian Cross,” one 
day a Turk said to me; “we used to bow 
respectfully when the Cross passed in the streets, 
but the Bulgarians have dragged that Cross in the 
mire.” I was one day reading with a friend the 
beautiful, wonderful story of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“This is not the Christ of the Bulgarians,” she 
said. ‘ No, indeed,” I replied. 


And Young Turkey—has she yet had a chance? 
We cannot pass judgment on them till they have 
had ten years’ fair trial. Unfortunately for them, 
their revolution was a little too idealistic. Theirs 
was to be a bloodless revolution! Bloodless 
revolution it was, and it astonished the whole 
civilized world. Alas! they have now to learn 
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you cannot make a revolution without shedding 
blood, any more than a doctor can amputate a 
limb without shedding blood. The poison they 
should have cleared away at the time of their 
revolution they have to clear away now; the 
minions of Hamid, who earned a substantial living 
as spies, are still there to plot and plan for the 
return of the tyrant. 

The Young Turks have had to pay a heavy price 
for their experience! Counter-revolutions and in- 
surrections to the number of seven, and three Euro- 
pean wars, and the last two against five nations ! 
Add to this also, the humiliating interference of 
Europe. I have seen here households with a Greek 
cook, an Armenian donne @ tout farre, an Albanian 
cavass, and a Turkish gardener. It is no easy 
matter to rule such a household. See what tact 
and patience it requires. The Armenian, for some 
reason, insults the cook, who replies by throwing 
the chicken at her head; then the Albanian and 
the Turk are dragged into the quarrel, and you 
hear them cursing one another in their different 
languages. Who does not pity the mistress of a 
house like this? Whois the person so tactless as to 
interfere? And isit not the same with the Turkish 
Government, except that they have the Syrians 
and Arabs as well? When things seem to be 
going on fairly smoothly, the Powers, with bung- 
ling, interfering hands, come along and “ demand 
reforms.” ‘We cannot make headway with 
our reforms,” writes my compatriot from Trebi- 
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zonde; ‘‘some Power always objects to something.” 
And what will the Power say now, when | tell 
them that here in the schools of Asia Minor the 
walls are covered with German maps, the apparatus 
in the agricultural college in German, and most 
of the scientific instruments are German? Poor 
Turkey, will she ever have a soul to call her own? 


Unfortunately, the world always seems to for- 
get that the key to the understanding of a nation 
is in the hands of the women. One sex cannot 
achieve true greatness without the assistance of 
the other. “If I only had a woman who could 
tell me what to do and say just at the right 
moment,’ a Turk said to me one day. How 
well I understand what he felt. Where would 
our political men be without their womenkind, 
not only to tell them what todo and say, but often 
to do and say it for them? This Turk in question 
had made a social mistake ; he told me all about 
it. In my country a charming wife’s smile can 
atone for multitudes of social sins much more 
serious ; but here——. Political men cannot be 
expected to bear on their shoulders both burdens 
political and burdens social. 

I have been, whilst here, to see the Governor's 
wife. She is a sister of the Khedive, and her 
husband a brother ‘of the Grand Vizier, and, like 
his brother, he receives no salary for his services. 
This beautiful and accomplished lady, who dresses 
only in Turkish dresses, made of Turkish stuffs, 
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whose very jewels are all set, not in Paris, but in the 
old Arabian Fatima style—see of what assistance 
she could be to her husband if she took her place 
at the head of his table, as our Western women do! 
The Princess, who speaks five Western and three 
Oriental languages, has read, perhaps, more than 
most of her countrywomen (she is Egyptian), and 
she has supplemented her knowledge by travel- 
ling, not only in every European country with the 
exception of Russia, but right across to San 
Francisco and back through Canada, “and you 
see,” she added, charmingly, “I can give all my 
attention to travelling because I have no dress- 
maker worries.” 

The man who has not beside him some woman 
who can judge instinctively for him, and whisper 
“ Beware!” from the bottom of my heart I pity. 
him. How many men can tell at a glance 
whether another is a gentleman or not? A 
woman generally can, a man sometimes. | 
have seen most charming Turks with friends 
unworthy of them. ‘Surely,’ I have said to 
myself, “you would not have made a friend of 
such a man had your wife been there to guide 
you!” And so, in trying to solve the riddle of 
the Turk the answer is to be found behind 
that harem door. Both men and women blame 
the harem, and rightly so, for most of their 
disasters ; the remedy they see in the education 
of the women. 

I have come to Turkey at indeed an interesting 
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time. Here in Broussa I have not marvelled, as 
did the Oxford professor of Arabic, in the visitors’ 
book, about the boys’ knowledge of that language. 
I have congratulated them on their first football 
match. J have admired the children’s first attempts 
at plain needlework (not embroidery, that is born 
.in them), dancing, singing, and drawing. In 
all these arts they have made progress, and 
although the art students’ trees are a little bald 
and a little too green, and their cows’ eyes a 
little too near their tails, there is in that work 
a great promise of better. 

The Belgian head-mistress of the School of 
Arts and Crafts, at the opening of which I was 
present, and who has allowed me to go so often 
to see the working of a school which, naturally, 
interests me, tells me, ‘double the number of 
children have arrived over thenumber for whom the 
Government provided accommodation,” and she 
added, ‘‘ We must just put up with the discomfort. 
They are like hungry children asking for bread, 
and I dare not turn them away.” 

And now Turkey is to find teachers of her own 
to instruct all these children. She cannot always 
be asking the assistance of the foreigner. She 
knows to her cost now what that means, and we 
who wish her well will leave no stone unturned to 
help her to help herself—to improve the teachers’ 
training college, and assist some of the most 
brilliant pupils to have the benefit of English and 
French methods of organisation. 

TI 


CHAPTER XIV 
FORBIDDEN GROUND—THE HOLY TOMB 


HAVE been with Fatima to the Holy Tomb 
of Eyoub. Ever since J] came here I have 
looked forward to this experience ; not so much, let 
me confess at once, to see the beautiful porcelains 
which cover its sacred and historic walls as to 
contradict the regulation which reserves entrance 
to the Holy Tomb exclusively for ‘‘ believers.” 
This was not my first visit to Eyoub. Five 
years ago | had the humiliating experience of 
being refused admission to the tomb because | 
was wearing a hat; now I am wearing a veil 
who can tell whether I am Moslem or Christian? 
Last time I came to Eyoub in a friend’s launch. 
It had been freshly painted, and was out that day 
as it were for its maiden trip. We had chosen 
an afternoon when the sea was calm and the 
atmosphere clear enough to enjoy the magnificent 
view one has of the opposite shore, and all the 
hieroglyphics and brass-work on the launch were 
dancing in the sunshine like little golden butter- 
flies. 


Although we could not visit the mosque that 
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afternoon five years ago, we did not give to the 
tombs and the curious cemetery the time they 
deserved. We climbed up the steep and stony 
path which leads to a ‘‘ Well of Souls,” where a 
witch with wonderful powers of divination can not 
only predict what will happen in the future, but will 
tell you the valuables stolen during the year and in 
the water of the well the faces of the thieves can 
be distinctly seen. But we never found the witch. 

And now, since my last visit, Eyoub does not 
seem in the least bit changed. There is the same 
merchant who sells you corn with which to feed 
the pigeons, there are the same devout-looking 
turban-headed inhabitants, the same thickly veiled 
women, the same unending streams of beggar 
children, and I even think I can recognise our 
boatman of five years ago. He is still a little 
on my conscience. The launch, I remember, 
was too big to land at Eyoub, so a caique 
was called and we were rowed up to the little 
landing-place ; and I remember so distinctly the 
boatman was not paid. When we returned, how- 
ever, he was either praying or had gone home to 
rest. Calling another man, we engaged him to row 
us to the launch ; he was paid and given the money 
for his colleague. With Western xazvedzé, | asked 
whether the first boatman would ever receive his 
money. ‘‘ Why, of course,” answered my friend, 
not in the least understanding my question. 

We drove to Eyoub this time. A long, de- 
lightful drive it was through the picturesque 
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quarters of Stamboul, which are now becoming so 
familiar to me and to which I have become so 
attached. The market-place with its richly coloured 
fruits; the well-balanced shops of meat, bread, 
and other wares so charmingly arranged on the 
mule’s back—I watch them almost as one watches 
by the death-bed of a loved one. Like death, 
the passing of the primitive Turk is inevitable; 
but that does not make his going any the less 
sad, nor does it prevent one’s mourning. 

It was Friday afternoon. The Faith were at 
prayer when we arrived. I wanted to see the 
mosque; but how could I, even as a veiled 
woman, take my place amongst the women? 
Much as I admire the wonderful solemnity of the 
Eastern prayers—much as I, a Christian, would 
have loved to worship Allah with my Moslem 
sisters—I was just a little frightened ; my action 
might be mistaken for irreverence. 

We went, however, into the gallery reserved for 
the Sultan, and through the lattice-work windows 
we had a good view of the mosque below. But 
the mosque and its historic contents—for it is in 
this mosque that the Sultan is girt with the sword 
of Islam—were dwarfed to me in the magnificence 
of seeing men and women in one mass bending 
in rhythmic supplication to the God of us all. 
The women were screened off from the men, but 
they were “believers,” every one of them, and 
they worshipped with a reverence I had never 
yet seen elsewhere. 
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Of its charity, one branch of our Christian 
Church prays every Sabbath for Turks and 
heretics. There are some heretics I know who 
resent being classed with the Turks. I am proud 
to be classed with the Turks; but then, I ama 
heretic who has seen them at prayer... . 


Eyoub-Ansari-Khalid-ben-Said, to give him 
his full title, was a favourite standard-bearer of 
the Prophet, and during the siege of Constanti- 
nople he fell. About eight centuries after his 
death a body was exhumed which was supposed 
to be his, and was buried by Mahomet the con- 
queror, who placed it with pomp and ceremony 
beside the sword of the Prophet. To his tomb 
come pilgrims who have special favours to ask 
the saint, and he has accomplished, I am told, 
some marvellous cures. It was not a little sur- 
prising to me that these superstitions had also 
crept into Islam—yet who would grudge the 
ignorant the comfort of their beliefs ? 


Slowly and reverently I followed Fatima and 
her friend across the wide courtyard, whose plan- 
tain tree stretched like a magnificent green canopy 
between us and the sky ; a flight of white pigeons 
flew out to greet us. ‘Only do not speak!” 
warned Fatima once again as we crossed another 
courtyard to the entrance of the Holy Tomb 
On arriving at the mausoleum, we took off our 
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shoes and left them on the doorstep. The 
thought did just flash through my mind that it 
would be rather uncomfortable should a passer-by 
take a fancy to my new shoes; but I soon felt 
ashamed of my Western suspicions—and, after 
all, I have left my shoes so often outside mosques 
and never have they been taken... . 

Fatima and I have visited many tombs now. 
They seem, these ¢urvdés, to reconcile one with 
the idea of death, although it is only the great > 
of the land whose mortal remains are kept in 
a mausoleum. In a coffin covered by a shawl and 
surrounded by candles, with his Koran and other 
precious souvenirs kept by his side ready for use, 
the dead man rests—it is as if he were asleep, and 
the guardian, who with his little meénage of beads 
and cushions and a Koran, watches and tends 
and shields him from all harm. These ¢urdés 
are not altogether what one would expect, how- 
ever, in democratic Turkey. I should have fancied 
that the equality preached in life would have 
been enforced after death, and that the Turks 
would have buried their dead in much the same 
way as the Moravians, whose cemetery is the 
picturesque lesson in Socialism which greets 
me every morning from my study window in 
Chelsea. Flat stone slabs level with the earth— 
hidden at certain seasons of the year by long 
grass, poppies, and cornflowers—whatever they 
have been in life, on their long last journey they 
start in the same vehicle. 
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The guardians of the tombs were generally men 
of learning—Hodjas, or at least students, who 
in the evening of their existence were content 
to guard the mortal remains of some great man. 

There is a sympathetic and interesting old 
Hodja who guards the tomb of the Sultan Fathi, 
the Conqueror. His age in Biblical parlance is 
five score and ten, I am told, but I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this statement, since I have not seen 
his birth certificate. He is in perfect possession 
of all his faculties, walks, however, with difficulty, 
and he remains all day seated cross-legged on 
his cushions with his chaplet of amber beads 
and open Koran before him. 

When we had removed our shoes, we sat down 
beside the old Hodja, and kissing his bony old 
hand as a sign of respect for his age and his 
office, Fatima spoke to him of many things. 
“Tell him,” I said, “that I am aGiaour.” Fatima 
did as I requested. ‘‘ There are no Giaours in 
our religion,” replied this kindly old man; 
‘‘every creature whom God has created is dear 
to Him and dear to us all.” 

“There are no Giaours in our religion.” The 
answer was so unexpected and so splendid that 
I have repeated it to many who have attacked 
in my presence the fanaticism of Islam. Yet, 
was the old Hodja right after all? Should he 
not rather have said, ‘‘ There ought to be no 
Giaours in our religion”? The Koran says in 
this respect, “ We believe in God and what has 
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been sent down to us through the Holy Prophets 
—we make no difference between them, and to 
Him are we resigned.” This being the case, 
why then must I, a Christian, go to the Holy Tomb 
disguised as a Mahometan? 

The tomb of Eyoub was by no means the most 
beautiful that I have seen in Turkey, nor the 
most interesting. One had not time during one’s 
short stay to examine at leisure the porcelains. 
But can they be compared in any way, I ask 
myself, with the exquisite porcelains of the 
Rustem Pasha mosque, that tiny, almost unknown 
mosque to which one drives through the most 
unappetising of the Stamboul streets, and whose 
beauty so many tourists take for granted, since 
the mosque is so difficult to find? Two or three 
walks round the tomb, two or three peeps at 
the silverwork, two or three glances at the purple 
silk curtains, and we are out and have put on 
our shoes again. Yes, indeed, one could see many 
things more beautiful, but this tomb is beautiful 
because of the difficulty in seeing it. To run 
the risk once more of being torn to pieces by 
an angry mob, as I did in Bosnia! Truly the 
forbidden fruit is sweet indeed ! 

We walked slowly up the hills, threading our 
way amongst the tombs; the wistaria was 
shrivelling in the brownness of death, but there 
was a wealth of those bright pink roses which 
I had searched for in Zeyneb’s garden in order 
to make the rose jam. The ragged beggar 
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children follow us asking for alms. We pause 
and look towards the Golden Horn. How 
magnificent it all looks from here. There the 
five hills, each crowned by a mosque—Sud- 
ludgi, Piri Pasha, Hass-Kerin, Kassim Pasha, 
and Galata—can be seen as distinct as the five 
fingers of your hand, and all bathed in those 
wonderful uncertain and poetical tints which do 
not belong to our Western world. 

One wanders on for a while, and then pauses. 
to drink in just a little more of the beautiful 
landscape. Neither of us care to speak. We 
understand each other. A melancholy happiness, 
a calm, quiet feeling of resignation has taken 
possession of us, and in this resignation lies the 
whole enchantment of the East. 


Just before we reached our carriage I saw a 
dear friend with her accustomed unselfishness 
escorting some English visitors round as much 
as they, Christians, could see of the holy city of 
Eyoub. She recognised my voice, and I was 
introduced as a Turkish lady to my compatriots. 

I felt just a little guilty at their delight in 
meeting a real Turkish woman, but it was too 
dangerous to undeceive them in those fanatical 
surroundings. ‘ And how well you speak English, 
too!” they said. ‘‘ English was the first language 
I spoke,’ I answered truthfully. I wonder whether 
Miss A, ever told them who I really was, 


CHAPTER XV 


ON THE SHORES OF THE UPPER 
BOSPHORUS 


O-DAY the sun peeping through the latticed 

windows of the harem has found me 
sleeping soundly on a comfortable mattress in the 
corner of my hostess’s bedroom. 

This is my first experience of Turkish country- 
house life, and it is so different to anything I 
have lived before—quaint, strange, charming, and 
at times confusing. 

The house is immense—in most countries it 
would have been classed amongst the palaces— 
and it looks much larger than it really is, so 
scantily is it furnished. 

But what a curious feeling of loneliness and 
desolation one has on first entering this house. 
What has happened to the poor place? Has it 
been successfully burgled? Have its inhabitants 
deserted it, or have they simply sent the best of 
the furniture to the emporium and the “household 
gods” to the bank? No pictures on the walls, no 
cosy corners, not even the elements of comfort. 


Then all of a sudden one discovers a table, almost 
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hidden from view, covered with a host of tiny 
little articles, some of gold studded with precious 
stones, and the tinier they are the more they are 
cherished, and not one Turkish woman would 
change her table of useless nothings for a whole 
room full of Western comforts. 

A large retinue of slaves and servants, many 
born on the premises, are supposed to keep the 
house in order, yet if every one of them looked 
‘“work”’ seriously in the face, three times their 
number would not suffice to do the work as we 
in the West would have it done. 

But then, after all, we are not dealing with the 
West. The Turkish point of view is this: What 
a lot of fine tears and good worry are wasted in 
the West. Why should these Europeans criticise 
us? Our beds do get rolled up and put away 
before it is time to take them out again. If there 
is a slight error of an hour on the wrong side of 
our mealtimes, we do get them. Should our 
rooms not be dusted daily, a friendly wind from 
the Bosphorus blows through and shifts the 
accumulation from place to place. And, says the 
Turkish woman, “I came to the country to rest. 
It may seem like running away from rest in order 
to rest, but that’s my business. My household 
runs on the basis of good, delicious, creamy 
Turkish coffee at all hours of the day; everything 
else is in proportion.” 

The lord and master of the establishment is 
away. I do not know whether J am sorry. I 
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find Turkish men so much less interesting than 
the women. He, the master, will be back some 
time within the vadzus of a month, and no one 
ever supposes that my ‘‘ week-end” will not have 
extended long past that date. For an unattached 
woman to suggest that she deliberately wishes to 
leave a friend’s house without a serious reason for 
doing so is an insult to a dear friend, and it 
cannot be done. 


Here in the country we are wearing Turkish 
dresses—nice, comfortable dressing-gown arrange- 
ments of Broussa silk, with wide sashes which 
begin under our arms. Mine has round the neck 
and sleeves a fine, magnificent embroidery quite 
out of proportion in value to the stuff to which it 
is attached, that being the case with so many 
Turkish embroideries. I’m not sure that my 
gown suits me, but that is a detail; it was built 
to accommodate a person twice my width and 
half my height. Only the master’s slippers will 
fit me, and the noise I make as J slither along the 
wide hall in my silk gown is like that of a sail in 
the river breeze. 

We have done away, also, with our Western 
cotffures, and it’s a delightful change to be wearing 
“flapper” plaits again, and so good for the hair. 
And then, since the master is away, provided I 
do not again commit the indecency of letting the 
gardener see my hair and the sun kiss my 
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unveiled head, it matters little whether my hair 
is up or down. 

The old xourrice having fallen out with both 
her shoes and stockings, has discarded them for 
the time being. Fortunately for her the rooms 
are carpeted. Taqui, the Armenian servant, who 
waits at table and is chief of the bed-distributing 
servants, has done away with her shoes; to her 
heelless and toeless stockings, however, she has 
become so attached that no promise of better 
seems to tempt her away from the affection she 
feels for her old friends. 

Amongst the staff there are two grooms anda 
coachman, relics of the “ fat” years that are no 
more ; and although there are no horses in the 
stables, they still remain in the family, performing 
odd jobs like opening and shutting the huge 
windows at the back of the house. 

In honour of my arrival, a tiny slave, perched 
like a fly on the top of a garden ladder, is busy 
cleaning the big window with a dainty silk hand- 
kerchief. She has been working for an hour, 
and although during that: time she has toiled and 
accomplished little, and finally given up in despair, 
a small bright and shining place, sparkling in the 
sun, is there as proof of her charming compliment 
to the housekeeping qualities of my nation. 

At the same time, one of my hostesses, seized 
with a fit of Western energy, is, with the assistance 
of a small camel’s-hair brush and a box of water 
colours, busy supplying vivid red and green 
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parrots with those beaks and feathers which a 
recent rainstorm has swept into air. 

I suggest that if a brush can be found for me— 
or a blunt knife—I would like to help in re-beaking 
the parrots, or if anything from a pocket handker- 
chief to a towel can be found, I too might make 
a shining place on the window-pane (how delight- 
fully Turkish). But no—I am the honoured guest 
—cigarettes, coffee, and sweets are provided for 
me. I must remain in the seat of honour, as 
far from the door as possible and right in the 
draught of the gilded windows. 

What a curious household we are! I have 
obeyed my hostess’s orders and brought no 
luggage except a tooth brush. With everything 
I have been provided, including my dresses, and 
a sachet of linen is placed every night at the foot 
of my mattress. 

There is in my room a little cozffeuse which 
looks like a doll’s table in the emptiness of the 
room ; a big armchair and a carpet complete the 
furniture. We wash all together at a marble foun- 
tain, and when the weather is dry it takes an 
eternity to wash, for the drainage is primitive 
and you can only coax the drops of water out of 
the tap at the rate of two a minute. 

But oh! the silence and loneliness of my bed- 
room. It frightens me. I wish one of my friends 
had offered to share it with me. I wonder how 
long the sturdy candle will last! What a dis- 
tressing shadow the cozfeuse makes on the 
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wall! There are little draughts coming from 
everywhere. The door, bereft of its handle, is 
attached by a string to a substantial nail and the 
window will neither open nor will it quite shut. 

I sink down on to my mattress and fall asleep, 
but only to wake with a start a few moments later. 
Having reassured myself that the door is securely 
hooked on to the nail, I go back to my mattress 
again, but not for long: the moonbeams forcing 
their way through the latticed windows have 
given birth to all kinds of curious shadows, the 
couffeuse is dancing in the candle light, and the 
deadly solemn silence is unearthly. If only 
the trees would shiver as I am shivering! If 
only a dog would bark! If only I could sleep! 
but paradox of paradoxes, it is the silence that is 
keeping me awake. ‘‘ Yet | am not afraid,” I say 
to myself. ‘I will sing to contradict this awful 
silence.” I try, but not one note will come, for 
terror has frozen my voice to my throat. 

Summoning up the little will-power that the 
soul-crushing harem life has left me, I stagger to 
the mirror to see how I look—but the horror of 
it! Can that hideous, unearthly face be mine? 
Where am [? and where am I going? My 
whole being is numbed, my ears are singing— 
Mean remember no more... . 

Exactly how I and my bed were transplanted 
to my friend’s room | cannot tell. Did I faint? 
It is not a pleasant memory, nor one on which I 
care to dwell; let me turn my thoughts rather 
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from my lonely bedroom to my curious bed—my 
beautiful, comfortable, unpractical bed. 

The costliest of linen, the finest embroidery, 
a satin bolster allowed to show itself at both ends 
through the embroidery, satin cushions heavily 
embroidered with gold—the sheets sewn to the 
quilt—the gold itself worth a nice little sum— 
this is my bed, and all this magnificence cast down 
in the corner of an almost unfurnished room! 


The day is breaking ; the Bosphorus, so near to 
our window, is licking the steps of the rickety 
landing stage. In a short while the little white 
boat will come paddling along, if it has pleased 
the captain to start at all, for unless the Bosphorus 
is calm he prefers not to run the risk of attaching 
his little boat to the landing stages which dance 
on the waves with more zest than his boat. 

To-day the Bosphorus is calm. The rising 
sun has thrown himself on its bosom, and their 
joyful union sheds around an indescribable happi- 
ness. Who could imagine that only a week 
before, this peaceful resigned-looking river had 
raged and stormed and invaded the peaceful 
resigned souls who dwell so confidently near 
its banks? But nothing will cure these un- 
prepared Turks! Over and over again the 
Bosphorus has overstepped its boundaries, 
swept away landing stages, entered the houses 
and caused damage irreparable—it is not natural 
for a river which looks so fine when it is sparkling 
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in the sunshine to scowl and frown and storm, 
and no doubt each time it misbehaves they 
hope it will be the last. It is the character of 
the Turk, and so it will be always. Armenians— 
Greeks—Bulgarians—Germans will overstep his 
boundaries until they have swept him out of his 
harem and out of his land. 


My hostess is stirring. How peacefully she 
sleeps, and how well her dark skin looks beside 
her scarlet cushions. She rushes to the window. 
She, too, will admire the Bosphorus. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful river,” she says, half 
musing. ‘* What would lonely Turkish women 
do without you to love!” 

“Do you never tire of the Bosphorus ?” 
I asked. 

“Never,” she answered; “everywhere I go 
I see it; it is my fixed standard for all com- 
parisons of beauty in nature. When we are 
unhappy, or think we are unhappy, we throw 
our woes on to the Bosphorus and dream 
them away ... what a consolation to follow 
even in imagination a barque that is slowly sailing 
away somewhere . . . perhaps to eternity.” 

But Iam ravenous. My long, curious, eventful 
night has begotten for me the appetite of a 
wolf, I hope something will be given me to 
eat and drink without unnecessary delay. 
“ Taqui,”’ I call, for just as I was about to ask 


for something to eat she pops her head inside 
12 
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the door without knocking, as is the custom. 
She kisses and hugs us both. Her hair, like 
ours, is done up into a hundred little plaitlets, 
and covered with a handkerchief—this method 
of wearing one’s hair during the night has been 
advised by all the potentates of the witchcraft 
sisterhood. Turkish women have thick glossy 
hair—it is the result that counts. 

Taqui has made the tea and is pouring it 
into a thin egg-shell porcelain cup. But it is 
not the same as when the Hanoum herself 
makes it. What can have happened? Nothing 
very serious, dear Taqui, except that you have 
forgotten to put in the tea. -So tiny an error 
can easily be remedied and the water is quite 
respectably hot. 

In the meanwhile there is enough food for 
me to go on with. A massive silver tray 
resting on an unsteady table is covered with 
all kinds of good things, but what shall I 
choose ? 

Fig compéte bathed and saturated in sugary 
juice. I cannot swallow it. Marrow jam equally 
saturated in sugar, sweet almond biscuits, 
brown sausages—(are they shrivelled up from 
age or is that their natural condition ?)—there 
is also cheese with an equal proportion of sugar 
and more biscuits that probably have seen better 
days. . . . I have postponed my hunger. 

Taqui has found the tea—a quarter-pound 
packet which, like the biscuits, looks as though 
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it had seen better days. She is to make 
the tea; I, as the honoured guest, cannot offer 
to help. Pausing only to kiss the back of 
my neck, which she does whenever an occasion 
presents itself (and particularly at table when 
she is serving a dish floating in oil), Taqui 
shoots half the remaining tea out of the 


packet on to the lukewarm water... and 
waits to see me drink the unhappy result—it 
has not even been stirred. . . . Blessed is she 


who expecteth less than a good cup of tea on 
the shores of the Bosphorus ! 


CHAPTER XVI 


MORE ABOUT HAREM LIFE ON THE 
BOSPHORUS 


HE house itself is built as most Turkish 
houses are built, with two _ separate 
entrances—the Haremlik and the Selamlik— 
and a central entrance hall, arranged as a 
lounge, from which all the other rooms can be 
entered. The lounge on the ground floor is 
marble tiled and in the centre is a fountain 
which has long ceased to play. There are chairs 
uncomfortably near the ground and unsteady- 
looking coffee tables, and the whole place has 
not yet recovered from the recent overflowing 
of the Bosphorus, a substantial piece of the 
front door being amongst other things missing. 
The front door possesses neither knocker 
nor bell. To obtain admission one kicks or 
bangs, but not too violently, for the whole thing 
would yield before very little pressure. 
And the arrival at the house itself! How 
strange! The springless old wagon which comes 
to the boat to meet one, and the faded green 


curtains which are discreetly pulled along a rusty 
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rod to hide us from the glances of the passers-by ! 
The weary old horse, not too securely roped to 
the springless wagon, which rumbles and jaunts 
over the “self-made” paths! The inhabitants 
peeping through the latticed windows as we 
rumble by! How and where we were going to 
I just began to wonder, when the turban-headed 
coachman drew up at the dilapidated, God-for- 
saken-looking dwelling where I now am staying. 
But, really is ‘“‘God-forsaken” the word to use? 
‘‘ God-forsaken,” when the Turks have a com- 
fortable habit of leaving all the hard housework 
to God Himself! He sends His rain to wash 
the steps and clean the windows. His wind 
blows away the dust. His sun kills the microbes 
and dries the dampness. He makes the fruit 
and flowers to come in their right season, and 
the Turk looks on... . 

Three or four kicks and several sharp umbrella- 
taps at the door, and we obtain admission. The 
male who opens for us first looks at me curiously 
and then smiles, whilst Taqui, emerging from 
behind a palm as big as a small tree, takes us 
all in her arms, and welcomes me with such 
vehemence that my hair comes tumbling down. 
That means good luck, says she. That is 
compensation ! 

A good, kind, sympathetic soul is Taqui. She 
was given as wife to the gardener as a reward 
for his years of faithful service, and had borne 
him a substantial family, all of whom live on 
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the premises and walk in and out of the salons 
as they please, except when there are vesdfes 
de cérémonze. \ feel honoured to be classedas 
a member of the family ; and also vzsétes de céré- 
mone, which are rare in Turkey, come quickly 
and leave quickly, whilst I have come to take 
up my residence for as long as it pleases me 
to stay. Taqui must have been born somewhere 
within the influence of the “ Joconde,” for she had 
the face and the wicked smile of the much- 
discussed Italian, or perhaps had the real 
‘‘ Joconde” Armenian ancestors ? 

She is a hard worker, judging from Oriental 
standards, and used to complain bitterly about 
the lazy Turks, and as she takes her place at 
the head of the procession of slaves carrying 
beds she urges her companions to hurry, or the 
beds will never be made. Sometimes, however, 
even she forgets herself and pauses as she carries 
the mattresses to listen to some favourite song. 
At the end of the first verse she drops her 
mattress, sits on it during the second, and then, 
having given way so far, she waits until the 
singing is over. But it is not often that Taqui 
goes astray, and considering how many times 
she kept the others from committing this Turkish 
failing—killing time—a little margin should be 
allowed her from time to time. 

There is a beautiful old woman in the house- 
hold whom I long to ‘‘ Kodak.” Once I thought 
I “had” her as she sat cross-legged on the 
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carpet rolling her quarter-hourly cigarette, but 
she noticed me, alas! then cursed, screamed, 
and buried her head in her roomy pantaloons. 
I shall not repeat the experiment. 

This old lady is a personage in her way. 
Years before, she attempted to visit the Holy 
Tomb at Mecca, and although she never really 
got there, having lost all her worldly possessions 
in consequence, those kind friends who gave 
her shelter when she returned penniless always 
addressed her by the title ‘“‘ Hadgi,” a title given 
to those pilgrims who go for their salvation to 
the Holy Tomb. 

Hadgi loved the young master of the house 
more than the whole world. She was at his 
birth and at his mother’s birth. Her great wish 
was to see the master’s own little son make his 
appearance on life's scene. But the young 
master had acquired Western tastes, and in 
Spite of the teachings of the Koran, in spite 
of all the privileges the Koran offers to those 
who enter into “holy matrimony,” the young 
master was twenty-five, and had not yet taken 
unto himself a wife, nor was he thinking of 
doing so. 

It was this question of the master’s future that was 
tormenting poor old Hadgi when my visit began. 
She did not care for my appearance in a hat, but 
when I sat beside her on the floor and threaded 
her needle and tucked away inside my veil all my 
hair, the old woman’s heart melted, and she 
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promptly offered me not only the master of the 
house but all her worldly goods—four hand-woven 
coarse chemises, exquisitely embroidered, which, 
tied up in a handkerchief, remained beside her 
on the floor all day; at night, still tied up ina 
handkerchief, an honour paid by women to the 
Koran, beside her bed. To me, these chemises 
were more like armour than dugevze and of not 
the slightest use; they were, however, placed 
beside my bed for two nights, then given back to 
their owner, and she rejoiced more over the return 
of her lost chemises than over any present I could 
have made her. Dear old Hadgi, she could be 
such a sweet angel. She tied me up with charms to 
protect me from the evil eye, she sang to me and 
admired me and loved me, but only as long as I 
was veiled. When I wore a hat I was a stranger 
to her—not one of the “ faithful” ; and when I 
went to sit beside her, her usually benevolent 
face clouded, her eyes flamed, and she rose from 
the floor and hobbled away, casting at me a look 
which being interpreted might have been, ‘‘ What 
are you doing beside me, Giaour ? Whose religion 
is the better—yours or mine? I shall see you 
do no mischief here. . . .” 


The kitchen is a hundred yards from the house 
and the same distance from the dining-room. It 
is quite an independent building and a really 
excellent idea for those who object to kitchen 
“odours.” There is to balance this convenience, 
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however, the fact that should it rain or snow the 
soup increases in quantity and the vegetables have 
water added to the oil, and oil and water do not 
mix, also Taqui is tempted on the way to question 
one of her children as to where he is going and 
what he is doing or likely to be doing ; but still, to 
those who really do not know what is supposed 
to be hot and what cold, it does not matter. 

The kitchen building is thick with ivy and 
creepers ; even its unpoetic chimney is encircled 
with a wealth of roses which spread all around 
a welcome and delightful perfume. Above all, 
however, I love the garden. In the days that had 
been, it was planted and cared for and attached 
in terraces, as it were, to the side of a hill. Now 
it is left to the freedom of its own sweet will, and 
the roses, jasmin, carnations, lilies, and violets 
which grow all the year round are vying with one 
another for supremacy. Everywhere the roses 
have an easy victory, for it is they who can climb 
best, and they have climbed over every convenient 
inch of territory they can find. Exquisite, glorious 
roses they are! It seems a sin to pluck them in 
order to make jam, especially in a land where the 
women have a pathetic tenderness for flowers. 

“You mustn’t pluck a flower when the sun has 
gone to rest,” they tell one, ‘‘ for then the souls 
are coming into the flowers and you would kill a 
little soul about to be born.” So I respect the 
little souls that are being born, and wander along 
the weed-grown paths, roses tearing my silk 
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dress, roses tearing my veil. Who could be un- 
happy ina garden when the sun has drawn out 
all around a most perfect concert in perfumery— 
roses, lilies, jasmin, carnations, and violets? 
When I am back in my country I will see what 
the distiller can make of this concert; it will be 
to me a souvenir of this beautiful garden of the 
East where I have dreamt and where I was glad, 
and at the same time sad; where I have longed 
and hoped and am resigned. How far are 
the perfumes of -‘‘ Araby” responsible for the 
destinies of its curious people? 

“In my country,” said J to my friends, “the 
book of ‘saws’ has it that those who love flowers 
are born to sorrow.” ‘‘ No doubt, no doubt,” 
they answer, ‘‘ but we will bear with the sorrow, 
for no Oriental can do without the flowers.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


INCONSISTENCIES ON THE SHORES OF THE 
BOSPHORUS 


HAVE been to stay with Zeyneb at her 

little Yali on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
I had not seen her since she so resolutely and 
for ever closed the book of her European 
experiences, and our first meeting was just a 
little painful. Zeyneb is a dear friend—a 
curious, interesting study—a woman who had 
gone forth with a flourish of trumpets to try 
the great, wonderful liberty of the West,—a 
woman who cast aside her own civilization to 
throw herself before the altar of ours. She was 
not prepared for our civilization, she was not 
armed for the fray, the hurricane of progress 
took her off her feet, and now ... she is back 
in the little Yali again. 

This time I came in a caique, for the house is 
right on the water’s edge. It looked from the 
river like a tiny house—almost a Henley villa— 
yet once inside, it grew and grew, and every 
room seemed to give birth to a new one. I felt 


as though I were visiting a genealogical tree. .. . 
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I cannot master Turkish architecture—at least, 
this funny place has entirely upset my calcula- 
tions. Perhaps in the days when polygamy was 
practised the master of the house, beginning with 
one wife, built the facade, then extended his 
premises as he extended his family ; the fact that 
his eighth wife is still living permits me to make 
this bold supposition. A hateful idea it is, to 
have rooms with more than one door; it’s like 
having people with eyes in the back of their 
heads, and I wonder whether there is not also 
a door under my bed and one in the ceiling. 
It’s rather uncanny too, for in a country where 
doors have no locks and would not lock if they 
had, every one flits unheard into one another's 
foom. ... 

Fortunately there is some one in all the three 
rooms leading out of mine. I have a big brass 
bed with mother-of-pearl decorations, the mattress 
is comfortable, so surely, being very tired, I will 
sleep. I close my eyes, and shortly afterwards 
wake with a start. In the semi-darkness I see 
a figure in my room ; I call out in some language. 
“Don’t be afraid,” replies the figure, “it is 
Zeyneb.” She has been to fetch a fire lest I 
should be cold. In her one hand is the brass 
mongal, about the size of a pail, which throws out 
a welcome heat, and in the other a big silver tea- 
pot to warm the water for my bottle after I am 
sound asleep. ‘ Don’t be afraid,” again says my 
hostess, but it is just a little strange to see in the 
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dim moonlight a long, sweeping dressing-gown, 
a turban-headed figure armed with a mongad and 
a teapot. 

As time goes on, however, I grow accustomed 
to these nocturnal invasions and too lazy even 
to acknowledge them. Sometimes it is my left 
neighbour who comes in to help herself to my 
candies or my syrup, sometimes my back neigh- 
bour wonders, since she cannot sleep, whether I 
am also awake, and if so perhapsa story . .., and 
sometimes Zeyneb wakes me to see whether Iam 
dead, so peacefully do I. sleep. 

I am invited to coffee in the Selamlik. Zeyneb 
must not accompany me, she who was a Western 
club woman—she who ate décolletée in the presence 
ePmen.... 

A charming diplomatist who is there—he is a 
Turk of the old school—rises politely when I 
enter and asks permission to talk for a few 
moments to his brother diplomatist, a European, 
in French. Their conversation is charming and. 
interesting—both speak French with a curious, 
original construction. What kind of French 
construction shall I have acquired, I wonder, 
by the time I return to Paris? 

But the Turk has me on his conscience—he 
cuts his conversation down to the lowest possible 
brevity, and then ex galant homme comes right 
down to my level! 

I asked him for political news. ‘“‘ Mademoiselle 
is very polite,” said he; but he would not allow 
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me to sacrifice myself in that manner. I re- 
mained firm, so did he. ‘Poetry for women,” 
said he, ‘politics for men.” ‘In my country 
women like politics better than poetry,” said 
I, “Yes,” he answered, “but not you. I have 
seen pictures of your political women !”’ 

We were to go for a picnic—a mysterious 
little semi-Western performance, and no one was 
to know about it. Our plan of action was soon 
determined. 

It is noon and we have already lunched. A 
springless wagon is before the door. Thickly 
veiled, we get in and the curtains are drawn. 
A short while after another wagon starts. This 
wagon will follow us, but it does not convey 
veiled women. Let me at once confess, it 
contains as many men as we are women, What 
a bold adventure ! 

The men are Turkish gentlemen, and will 
keep within the confidence of our little circle 
what we are rash enough to do. There is 
amongst our party we jeune fille & marier, and 
we -would not care to wreck her matrimonial 
prospects for any pleasure, great or small, that 
might be ours... . 

A charming drive it is—a little long perhaps, 
but the jolting of the carriage is exercise in 
Turkey. One has every horseback sensation 
from walking to jibbing, except a good canter. 

Along the zig-zag path we plunge. We catch 
hold of one another as we dive into the holes ; 
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we crawl up the hills and crawl down, and finally 
arrive at the forest and at the lake where we are 
to meet. 

It is a sleepy, beautiful lake covered with pink 
and white water-lilies, and a little old boat has 
been taken prisoner amongst them. 

Not long after our arrival we are joined by 
the Selamlik. I don’t know any of the men, 
and we are introduced and bow in the picturesque 
fashion, carefully keeping our hair covered, and 
we speak to them as naturally as though we were 
in the West. 

Together we admire the beautiful nature 
around. We speak of the war—we speak of 
the future—we make plans for Turkey, and the 
men present us each with boxes of cigarettes and 
chocolates, and eat them with us until the sinking 
sun reminds us that it is time for us to be 
returning the way we came. Then the two 
sexes—the Harem and. the Selamlik—are 
separated again, but both feel better for the 
little interlude. 

We have done no harm, nor is our adventure 
particularly thrilling, though charming all the 
same. Perhaps after all the Turks are right— 
they can give to innocence, as we cannot, a 
lovely dash of wickedness. 


One more household to stay with and my visits 
on the shores of the Bosphorus must be ended. 
Fatima wants me back, and that is sufficient 
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excuse for my leaving my friends without offend- 
ing them. Also, it is getting very chilly near 
the Bosphorus, and already the general exodus 
back to Constantinople has begun. 

I watch the removal carts packed with luggage 
passing before the windows. Sometimes it is a 
donkey or a series of donkeys who remove the 
goods on their backs, but whether it be cart 
or donkey the things have a peculiar habit of 
falling off or out, and but for an honest passer-by 
who draws the driver's attention to the fallen 
articles, they would be lost. And all this takes 
time, and yet the Turk says, ‘‘ Why hurry? One’s 
destination will not walk away.” ... 

I am now to stay with the family of a Cherif 
—a high dignitary of the Moslem church. In 
this family the division between Harem and 
Selamlik is strictly kept—and such a family 
will be the last to cast aside any of the traditions 
or superstitions that have crept in like a weed 
to spoil and strangle Islam. 


My visit is over. It has been interesting as 
an experience, but not one man have we seen 
for one week, for as the Cherif may see no 
woman farther removed in blood than a sister 
—and there are generally other women visitors 
there—he cannot come to the harem. 

In this household, only one lady spoke French, 
and that not at all well; added to this, she is 
timid and prefers rather not to speak than to 
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give me an opportunity of criticising her. Our 
conversation therefore is reduced to signs, and 
our pleasures to eating and drinking. We have 
the east side of the house, the men the west ; 
and we each have a separate garden, and a 
wall that no one would dare to climb separates 
us. 

Our long unending meals are still longer 
since I require both my hands to talk with. 
An old negress insists on filling up my plate 
with good things. “I simply can’t,” I say 
to her in English; she laughs the bereks off 
the dish. Then she explains to me with signs 
which the French speaker finally puts into 
French : “ Beaucoup corps, beaucoup manger.” 

In the afternoons, since we cannot speak, we 
try on all kinds of costumes and drink coffee, 
the ladies always taking possession of my 
grounds to see whether something good is not 
in store for me. A sign of ‘‘abundance”’ is 
always there, but since the interpreter has never 
been able to define the kind of abundance to 
which I am limited, let us hope an abundance 
of all kinds of good things is coming. 

It is a curious household and quite without 
interest to me after one day. A weary round 
of days exactly the same—women who know 
little of their own land and nothing of any 
other. I begin to feel myself a “sin” in such 
surroundings. Perhaps after my visit these 
women will begin to think. They were 
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perfectly happy before I came; will they still 
be happy after I have left? Yes, I believe 
so. Some power has arranged their life as it 
is. Were that power to wish it otherwise, that 
power would change it. Every nation must 
have doormats at its threshold. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ONLOOKERS ONLY 


ND now the time has come for me to return 

to my native land, I ask myself what have 
been my final impressions of my life as a Turkish 
woman. All these weeks, which have slipped by 
without my noticing their going, I have felt like 
an actress seated in the theatre, watching another 
play my part—indeed a restful sensation. 

I came here with perhaps just a little of the 
“downtrodden woman of the East” fallacy left, 
but that has now completely vanished. To me, 
an Englishwoman, there are sides of this life 
which would irritate, me into open rebellion. 
That the customs of the country should have 
power to make me wear a veil, whether I wished 
it or not, that I should be forced to travel in 
a compartment reserved exclusively for women, 
that I must always have the hood up when I 
drive in a carriage, that if I chance to stray 
into a café of the people, 1 am served in a 
superior kind of rabbit-hutch, separated by a 
grating from the opposite sex, that if I go into 


a tea-shop where there are men, I| will be 
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requested to leave, and last, but not least, that 
I should have to depend for male society ex- 
clusively on my blood relations—Heaven indeed 
forbid! 

A Turkish woman asked me once what it felt 
like to be able to mix freely with men who are 
not blood relations. ‘I cannot ¢e//,” | answered; 
“it dates right back to the time when my big 
brother teased me to tears, and his friend wiped 
them away. To ask me what it means to mix 
freely with men is almost like asking what it 
means to have lungs, 1 never stopped to think, 
but 1 know I should die without them.” 

But then, after all, is not everything relative ? 
Had I never known the pleasures of male 
society, had not circumstances forced me to 
take my life in my own hands and work out 
my own destiny, I should not perhaps quarrel 
with what is part of a Turkish woman’s existence. 
If we in the West possess what is known as 
the ‘joy of liberty,” have not so many of us 
been denied the blessing of protection? The 
veiled Turkish woman asks, Can you imagine 
how distressing it is to be willing to work and 
for the conventions of the country not to allow 
|it? Many of the poor tired workers of my 
country might ask, Can you imagine what it is 
to have to work and not to be able to find work? 

All these weeks I have been leading a Turkish 
existence. I have really tried to put myself in 
a Turkish woman’s place, but I cannot somehow 
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pity her. Is it that I have been too near the 
suffering heart of my own countrywomen? “Our 
lives are so empty,” pointed out one woman. 
‘Really we do not have enough social dis- 
tractions.” I close my eyes and think of the 
women of my own country, worn out with a 
London season and its festivities. In their 
moments of sincerity they would not tell you 
they had expended their time and energy only 
to be bored; but social obligations cannot be 
taken in moderate doses, you must swallow the 
whole draught. 

‘Can you imagine what it is to have longed 
all your life to hear Wagner and a full orchestra 
and not to be able?” said one woman; and 
another, whois an exceedingly good musician, tells 
me she has no idea of her own value as a pianist, 
seeing she never had an opportunity of hearing 
professionals, 

But all this is changing, and it is a passionately 
interesting study to see them taking off the 
customs of ages to put on something different. 
How will they appear when next I visit them? 

I have called the Turkish woman an ‘‘on- 
looker.” She is at present, as it were, only on 
the margin of the great life; she understands 
enough of the game, however, to long to take 
a part. How will she play that part? Is it | 
absolutely necessary for her to come to us for \, 
assistance ? . 

This is the question I have asked so many | 
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Turkish women. They must think I argue 
almost like a reactionary. Yet I have not 
defended the harem system. There is, however, 
so much in the Turkish home life which is 
beautiful that I would prefer to see them pro- 
gressing on the lines of their own civilization, 
rather than becoming a poor imitation of us. 
Let them come to us and learn to organize 
their studies; the rest they can, if they will, 
manage for themselves. 

_ But J have a feeling that, except for a very 
few, Turkish women will not take too kindly 
to our civilization. When my charming English 
friends, who reconcile me just a little to Pera, 
took me to the Dorcas Ball | felt uncomfortable 
prickings of conscience, going to enjoy myself 
and leaving my friends at home. I might have 
saved my regrets, however, for it was they who 
were sorry for me, having to waste my time 
dancing till the small hours of the morning with 
mere acquaintances. 

And those Turkish women who have come 
to Europe? How well they have adapted them- 
selves to our civilization. When they were with 
us who could have supposed they were wearing 
hats for the first time? Who could suppose, to 
hear them speaking our language, to see them 
threading their way in and out of the traffic of 
our big capitals, that they had not lived with 
us all their lives? And yet how glad they were 
to return to their own home life! 
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The Turk has always been most severely \ 
attacked in Europe on the manner in which he © 
treats his womenkind. He considers them, it is 
said, ‘‘ mere possessions.” But surely this is the 
case with the men of most nations. On what 
but this is the woman's rebellion based ? 

That the Moslem woman has no status, I most 
emphatically deny. If the Moslem women are 
‘‘ possessions,” they are ‘‘ cherished possessions ” 
and treated as such. Are Moslem women obliged 
to exercise the most hideous of professions as are 
their Christian neighbours? Is there anywhere 
in the East the terrible degradation of our poor 
Whitechapel women? It is not because he 
despises her that the Turk has kept his woman- 
kind screened from the world. Her réle is 
maternity, therefore the cares and temptations of 
the world must not be known to her, and nothing 
ought to interfere with this supreme reason of 
her existence. 

Quite recently a decision of the greatest im- 
portance and daring was taken by the Ottoman 
Government. Without their having to ask, the 
University was thrown open to women, and they 
are now attending lectures on gynecology, 
hygiene, woman’s rights, etc. 

When I heard the news, much as I rejoiced, 
I could not help making a comparison between 
the methods of the East and those of the West. 
Here are these ‘‘unspeakable” Turks giving to 
women privileges for which they have not asked, 
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simply because they are theirs by right, and 
since they are to take their place as workers in 
the world, they must be educated. And yet, 
here in England, much as women have tried to 
work along the lines of evolution they have been 
driven to revolution. Is this sex antagonism of 
their asking? From the beginning of the 
woman’s movement, every privilege has had to 
be i with rebellion. 


And now, sei — I dem the dmg of 
my existence as a Turkish woman. I have not 
attempted to give a careful and finished picture 
of my life here; this is the age of impressions, 
and the beautiful Eastern colouring would lose 
much of its warmth, were it not put on fresh from 
the brush. My boxes are corded and ready, the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer which brought me 
here will take me back through the beautiful Sea 
of Marmora, where the setting sun casts itself in 
such magnificence on to the water beneath it, 
and the dolphins bathed in sunlight pop up to 
greet us as we pass along. 

A little Turkish friend is going to Europe 
with me. Her first hat is in readiness, and when 
the steamer has gone through the ‘“‘ Dardanelles ” 
she will put it on. 

If only I could order the same calm sea which 
brought me here to take me back again; but I 
must trust to Providence. All through my visit 
the glorious sun of Eastern hospitality has been 
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darting its beams upon me—it has been a 
wonderful experience. | 

Ah! the beautiful unceremoniousness of the 
East, the absolute sincerity, the liking of one’s 
friends for friendship’s sake irrespective of posi- 
tion, and the true brotherhood and democracy of 
the kindly Turk .. . if these qualities must vanish 
in the inevitable march of progress, then may 
I never see Turkey again; for, without these 
qualities, it would no longer be the Turkey I 
have admired and loved. 


AFTER-WORDS 


T was Christmas 1913. The Balkan War 

was over, and Young Turkey had begun 
with a patriotism born of humiliation to save 
what remained of the poor mutilated Father- 
land. (I have described my impressions of 
Turkish life during this period.) 

At the head of affairs were men who could 
accept responsibility. Seeds of progress were 
being sown amongst the ruins. The leaders, 
who had learnt their lesson from bitter ex- 
perience and had accomplished so much against 
terrible odds, could they not now steer the ship 
of State into the calm waters of prosperity ? 

Talaat-Djavid and Djémal knew what they 
wanted. Though confronted with international 
and internal problems, difficulties of race and 
religion and financial chaos, yet they kept their 
heads, and then they made one fatal mistake— 
that mistake was Enver Pasa. 

Only a year ago Enver was neither Pasha 
nor the Sultan’s son-in-law nor Minister of War. 


He was lying seriously ill at the German hospital 
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at Constantinople, and only his great determina- 
tion to serve his country pulled him successfully 
through three terrible operations. He had been 
fighting in spite of appendicitis, and in spite of all 
kinds of internal complications and bullet wounds. 
He was brought almost dead from the battlefield— 
even German surgery had given him up—and yet he 
would not die. Enver struck one as a picturesque 
personage. His energy and determination were 
such new features in Turkish civilization. A 
fearless and reckless soldier, tall, handsome, a 
patriot certainly, unintelligent but sincere, hated 
and loved in so many harems, his picture was 
to be found draped in the Turkish flag : he was 
the best selling of picture postcards. 

Accompanied by Enver’s great friend and 
master, Djémal Pasha, I went to visit the Turkish 
hero in the Germafh hospital. It was then I 
discovered what Djémal afterwards owned was 
true, that Enver was totally lacking in initiative 
and imagination, and that he could only command 
when he himself was commanded, but no one 
better than he could obey. ‘And the revolution 
of 1908?” I asked. ‘‘ How splendidly he carried 
out his orders!” I was told. ‘“ He’s a magnificent 
fellow, and such a man is zudispensable to our 
cause.” 

Although weak, Enver discussed many political 
questions with us, but in everything he agreed 
with his friend Djémal Pasha, whose sympathies 
were entirely Franco-British, because, as he ex- 
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plained, and rightly so, Britain and France were 
the two countries who had no interest to work 
for Turkey’s destruction. Djémal detested 
Germany even more than he detested Russia. 
He loved England, but more than England 
he loved France and everything French, and 
French culture and thought, and he once added, 
“French money.” Djémal’s policy was to allow 
Turkey to be under the greatest obligations to 
England and France. If only England and 
France would come forward and do this and that 
for us, if France would offer us education, if 
England, as the ruler of our co-religionists, would 
come nearer to us, where then would be German 
influence ? 

The German Mission had just then arrived 
in Constantinople. My Turkish women friends 
were much distressed, considering it a humiliation 
to see their capital thus invaded by Teutons. 
Indeed, they requested me, in their name, to 
ask the Government whether the Mission could 
not be removed to Adrianople. Djémal could 
not understand the women’s anxiety about 
Germany. ‘‘We have begun with German 
methods and we must go on,” said he; “ but the 
German mission has no political meaning. .. .” 
Djémal was always sincere. His god was power. 
He wanted power above everything. 

And so Enver, as a useful zxstrument of his 
colleagues, and particularly Djémal, was appointed 
Minister of War. As their obedient servant in 
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his own reckless manner, he was to obey their 
orders; he was to sweep out from the War Office 
old worn-out servants; to make other drastic 
changes his friends found indispensable ; but his 
réle was distinctly to obey, not to command. He 
fulfilled his mission; he azd obey, but he changed 
masters—he gave himself up body and soul, not 
to his colleagues, but to the German Kaiser. 

When Enver so emphatically denied to me 
the Germanophilism of which he was accused, 
no doubt he was sincere. He was like a man 
in love. He, as a soldier of an army suffering 
from lack of discipline, could not help admiring 
the German organisation. Their arrogance also 
appealed to him, and although, as a democrat 
and a man of the people, he tried to persuade 
himself to the contrary, he was flattered by the 
Emperor William’s attention. In Berlin, when 
military attaché, they, the Germans, made a god 
of Enver ; he left his heart in Germany, too, it 
is said. He may have tried to escape from this 
German influence; he simply could not: it was 
his destiny. He who loved to obey found his 
master at Potsdam and his master’s representatives 
at Constantinople—the Ambassador, Baron von 
Wangenheim, and General Liman von Sanders, 
head of the German Mission. ‘They took posses- 
sion of him; he was powerless ; as powerless as 
his ex-master, Djémal, to take a firm stand once 
more for Franco-British influence. 

It was Christmas Eve a year ago, The 
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Turkish heir to the throne invited me fout @ fait 
sans cérémonie to his palace to coffee and to talk 
to him about my country. Although he could 
perfectly understand French, he could not speak 
it; consequently Djémal Pasha was good enough 
to act as interpreter. 

The Prince’s knowledge of everything con- 
nected with my country was a pleasant surprise. 
He admired and loved England. ‘ Whatever 
political mistakes we may say England has made, 
however unjustly we may think she has treated 
us,’ said the Prince, ‘“‘ England is still our model. 
She's a clean, honour-loving nation, a nation of 
gentlemen.” These sentiments were shared by 
the Grand Vizier. 

The Prince was not as enthusiastic about 
France as Djémal Pasha. France to him meant 
Paris, and Paris was a danger to Young Turkey. 
‘Let our men go to France afterwards, but 
let them first be sobered down in England,” said 
he. ‘ French learning may be fine, but England 
gives a young man character. ... English women 
make their sons men. We want Turks to be 
men.” To our statesmen the Prince paid tribute ; 
also to our Court, our literature, and our archi- 
tecture. ‘‘It is all aristocratic and solid,” were 
his words. .. . 

The Turkish heir to the throne considered 
German influence something that did not even 
come within the range of discussion. ‘“ Germany,” 
said he, ‘is forty years old; she has yet to 
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be tried.’ Then he added, “ Britain has shed 
her blood for us—that we can never forget.” 

Such is the opinion of the future Sultan ot 
Turkey about Britain—now Turkey’s enemy— 
and indeed, he meant every word he said. 

And in the harems—does Germany even 
count? Right in the heart of Asia Minor, they 
have heard of British honour, but who has heard 
of Germany ? and the name of Britain rests on 
a prestige which has stood the test of time. 
That “all right” verdict which was given to 
the English governess—that acceptance of the 
British word without contract—are facts which 
count. 

An ill-advised Government can lead its country 
to destruction, but the mighty Kaiser himself 
cannot crush out this admiration born in the 
Turks for England. 

It is true England and France have never 
considered Turkey worth while, as Germany has 


done. 1 said so to a British official. ‘We 
cannot send out retrievers, as Baron Marschall 
does,” he answered. ‘We can only offer a 


straightforward friendship. If the Turks cannot 
accept that .. .” 

Yet Germany did send her finest diplomatists 
to Constantinople, and also her picked officers ; 
the Kaiser himself paid court to the Sultan, 
and on his Eastern tour saw that Moslem 
feelings and customs were in every way con- 
sidered. He gave presents of great value to 
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both the Sultan and his Grand Vizier. Kiamil 
Pasha in his Konak has books of priceless 
value given to him by the Kaiser, and yet 
evidently it was of little value, for the veteran 
statesman of Turkey turned always to England 
for sympathy. England was the country who 
could put everything right, and one of his 
greatest sorrows was that England had not 
come to Turkey’s assistance in her hour of 
need. 

And Turkey's quarrel in this case was 
certainly not with Britain. She was still smart- 
ing under what she felt the injustice of giving 
Mitylene and Chios to Greece. Day and 
night she was waiting for an opportunity to 
get back her islands, and day and night she 
was in terror lest Greece should strike before 
her Dreadnoughts—ordered in England—were 
ready. Hakky Pasha, the ex-Grand Vizier of 
Turkey in London, telegraphed and advised 
that in spite of Germany’s offer of assistance 
against Greece, Turkey must remain neutral, 
and to attack Greece even during the present 
war classed her at once as anti-British. But 
it was not what any reasonable statesman 
wanted, it was what Germany wanted. Turkey 
was clamouring for war with Greece; instead of 
this she found that Germany in her name had 
bombarded an open Russian port! Germany 
promised her Mitylene and Chios and even 
Cyprus. She staked her whole fortune on 
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German victory and German  honour—and 
Germany promised to free her from European 
interference. Now, it is not difficult to 
calculate what Turkey has gained from the 
speculation. 

It is hard to make out a good case for 
Turkey, but however bitter one may feel against 
the foolish Enver and the Young Turkish 
Government, the Turkish people are not to 
blame. A friend writing from Turkey tells 
me Germany left no stone unturned to lead 
the Government into difficulties. In Anatolia, 
she spread the false report that the Moslems 
in the Caucasus were being ill treated by the 
Russians! Baron von Wangenheim took posses- 
sion of the press. Enver Pasha, led by Baron 
von Wangenheim, made short work of those 
who under the eyes of their new masters 
declared they had put up too long with this 
“mad Government.” Djémal Pasha’s orders 
that the Goebex and Breslau should be disarmed 
were totally disregarded; the German Admiral 
Suchon was master of the situation, and 
refused to take on board the Turkish sailors 
sent by Djémal. Turkey ceased to exist. 

The rest of the story is known: the touching 
“Good-bye” which passed between the British 
and French Ambassadors and the Grand Vizier, 
the arrival of three million marks which was 
Germany’s first instalment of a river of gold 
she had promised to her faithful Enver. Then 

14 
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a time of waiting and the second instalment 
of gold—German paper!!! Turkey is now 
quite aware of the treachery of Germany. 
But it is too late. 

“There is no happiness and no salvation 
for the Turk,” a dear friend writes me. 
‘‘ However much we try, whatever sacrifices we 
make, our lot has always been, and always will 
be, to be sacrificed to the ambitions of the 
European Powers. Once more Turkey has 
fulfilled her destiny. .. .” 


It was Christmas only a year ago. The land 
of Islam was wrapped in a mantle of snow. 
To the quiet harem came Turkish friends from 
far and near, and together we celebrated the 
birth of the Saviour of the World. It was a 
beautifully pathetic Christmas, one of the most 
interesting and wonderful I ever spent. 

The celebration of Christmas in a Moslem 
home! As a little girl, I longed and dreamed 
of the day when I should be privileged to tell 
the Moslems the great and real meaning of 
Christmas. . . . And that day had come. 

We had a Christmas tree, we played at 
snapdragon and hunt the slipper and musical 
chairs. We sang ‘Auld lang syne,” and to 
me it was the beginning of a great under- 
standing—a great wide brotherhood—and we 
promised to spend this Christmas together in 
the same real Christmas manner. . . . 
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And that was Christmas a year ago. Could 
I ever have dreamed where I would be this 
year? I, who had a year ago explained the 
beautiful real meaning of Christmas, am here 
in a French hospital with English nurses 
helping to repair the ills that Christian nations 
have done to one another ! 

What a glorious example for the Moslem 
peoples! The hideousness of the! Christian’s 
warfare! Is there anything the East can now 
learn from the West? 

There are Christmas trees in all the hospital 
wards. The English nurses have dressed them 

. the bare walls are transformed into a 
fairyland of ivy and candles and real good 
Christmas decorations. There are cakes and 
sweets and fruits and British plum pudding... . 

Luncheon has ended. These splendid English 
nurses, who have responded to the French 
appeal to come and help, ask me for a toast. 

“There is only one toast for all thinking 
humanity,” I reply, and the nurses understand. 

The German prisoners are washing up the 
dishes on which we have eaten our British 
plum pudding. Poor pathetic souls! Let us 
distinguish between the criminal and his 
Crme,... 

And this is the Christmas I promised to 
spend in Turkey—the land where I have spent 
so many happy days of my life. And this is 
the result of the world-famed Teuton Kultur 
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Beside the crimes of Louvain and Rheims 
and the poor shivering and hungry refugees 
who were first wrecked at Havre and then 
brought on penniless and homeless here to 
Bordeaux, and all the other crimes for which 
Germany must answer, I place the betrayal of 
Turkey. To deliberately lead to destruction 
a people who made so brave a stand for 
regeneration, whose patriotism I have so in- 
adequately described, if this is all that civilization 
can produce—if this is how we illustrate the 
lessons we have learnt from Bethlehem to 
Gethsemane—how can we any longer preach 
that wonderful gospel of peace and goodwill 
amongst men? 

My companions urge this is the darkness 
before dawn. Behind the clouds and _ battle 
smoke the sun is shining. Cruel platitudes 
in a hospital of eleven hundred wounded 
soldiers. And when the war is over? Alas, the 
unending sadness of my surroundings has killed 
for a while any hope of happiness. 


HosPITAL MILITAIRE DE TALENCE, 
BoRDEAUX, Christmas 1914, 
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OLD ANDY. By DoroTHEA Convers, Author of ‘Sandy 
Married.’ 


No one knows rural Ireland and its humours better than Mrs. Conyers 
whose intenselv Hibernian stories are becoming so well known and throw such 
amusing light on that eternal and delightful Ireland which never gets into the 
papers or politics. In Old Andy there is a very charming vein of sentiment as 
well as much fun and farce. 


JANE’S CAREER. By HERBERT G. DE LISSER. 


This is a story of West Indian working-class and lower middle-class life 
humorously told from beginning to end. The career of a Jamaican country 
girl who goes to the oy is sympathetically dealt with, and a vivid picture given 
of certain aspects of life in a British tropical colony. It is also a story of love 
and simple ambition. 


P.T.O. 


THE JAM QUEEN. By NETTA SyReTT. 


Mrs. Quilter, a lady of seventy summers and the Napoleon of the jam trade, is the 
heroine of the story. By sheer force of character she has built up an enormous fortune. 
She is also a sort of minor Providence holding the key to delicate situations, and at 
the right moment opening doors of deliverance to prisoners caught in their own 
toils. One of these prisoners is her socialist nephew, who has every reason to be 
grateful to the eccentric aunt he has foolishly despised. The book, though humorous 
and written in a light vein, not only contains a thread of seriousness, but is dramatic 
and full of surprises. 


THE UNCERTAIN GLORY. By MoLtiy THYNNE. 


Peter Dowling, a young artist of humble extraction, is finishing his studies in 
Munich. There he meets two women; one, Saskia, the daughter of Lord Glazebrook, 
on whose estate his father has worked in his capacity of village carpenter; the other 
the daughter of a ‘vet’ in the same neighbourhood. Later he renews his acquaintance 
with them in London and mistakes Saskia’s sympathetic interest for a stronger feeling. 
He meets with a rude awakening and, after a series of misunderstandings, is reconciled 
to the woman he really loves. 


EVERY MAN HIS PRICE. By Max RitTrenperG, Author of 
‘Swirling Waters.’ 
A commercial romance, full of excitement, telling of the invention by an Englishman 
of a wonderful system of wireless telephony, of the rivalry of a German firm, and of 
the inventor’s struggle between patriotism and personal advantage. 


THE WEDDING DAY. By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 


One may always look for romance and adventure in a new book by the Williamsons’, 
and The Wedding Day is no exception. The scene is laid in the Island of Skye. 


A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. By H. C. Bairey, Author of 
‘The Sea Captain.’ 

This is a romance of seafaring and adventure on the Spanish Main in the age of the 
buccaneers. Its hero, Peter Hayle, though a pirate and a successful pirate, hoisted 
the skull and crosshones much against his will, and chiefly distinguished himself by an 
expedition to crush the most powerful "atc chief of his time, the King of the Main. 
The scenes are set among the English slaves who in the seventeenth century were sold 
to the planters of Jamaica, ahoard the ships of the buccaneers, in a pirate city, and in 
the London of William ITI and Queen Anne. Through much adventure, fighting by 
land and sea, and the bizarre characters bred by the Spanish Main, an attempt is made 
to show the queer, elaborate system which the pirates evolved for themselves. 


THE ETERNAL PRIESTESS. By Putnam Weave, Author of 


‘The Romance of a Few Days.’ 

In The Eternal Priestess Mr. Putnam Weale returns to China, .. . the field he 
has made pre-eminently his own. He not only pes society there, but carefully 
describes the conditions which led to the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution in 1911, 
A remarkable gallery of types is to be found in these vivid pages. All the subject- 
matter, having been gathered on the spot, is strictly accurate. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. ALFRED BURTON. By E. 


PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 

Alfred Burton, head clerk of a third-rate auctioneer and house agent, discovers in a 
long-closed room in an empty house a plant with a peculiar brown fruit, the virtue of 
which is that he who eats but one bean shall see, think, and say nothing but the truth. 
Burton eats of the tree and so later does his employer. The results are wonderful and 
the situations created are highly amusing. 


THE HAPPY RECRUIT. By W. Perr Ripce, Author of ‘The 

Remington Sentence.’ ? 

The recruit, in Mr, Pett Ridge’s new novel, arrives from abroad at a youthful age, 
and joins the London regiment at Bow Creek. From this point he makes his way, 
with here a step in the service, and there a halt, encountering many friends, and 
occasionally taking arms against foes. The early stages are in the various foreign 
quarters of town, and the lad’s experiences are described in the brisk and cheerful 
manner known to those acquainted with the author’s previous works. 


CASSANDRA, BY MISTAKE. By Mrs. S. R. SCHOFIELD, Author 
of ‘I Don't Know.’ 

This novel deals with the amazing experiment attempted by an old professor of 
psychology who becomes the sole guardian of a baby girl. Her up-bringing, in the 
utmost seclusion, and the sudden dramatic change in her life, with its effect on her 
and those around her, form the main theme of the story. In its scope it differs in many 
ways from the usual novel, and illustrates the conflict between natural intultion, in the 
person of the heroine, and the sophistication of Society. 


BELLAMY. By Etivor Morpavnt, Author of ‘Simpson,’ etc. 


This book is occupied, as far as the main character of Bellamy himself goes, with 
the intimate study as child, youth, and man, of a born poseur and charlatan; who— 
starting life as mill-hand, son of a half-French weaver and small general dealer, who 
goes out charing—makes from his early infancy a religion of the art of getting on. 
The alluring part of this book is that, though one realizes the hero as a very complete 
scamp, all one’s sympathies are with him and his frank delight in his own cleverness. 
In sharp contrast to Bellamy is Jane, his staunch and steadfast little sweetheart, with 
her dignified adherence to all the ways of her own people. 


PERCY—AND OTHERS. By F. Anstey, 


A collection of some of the best contributions to Pxack over the familiar and 
favourite initials ‘F. A.’ during the past few years. In Percy the readers of Punch 
will renew acquaintance with a very agreeable personality—none the less interesting 
for being only a bee. In other sketches, Mr. Anstey’s satirical bent has full play. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. By JoHN Oxennam, Author of ‘Mary All 
Alone.’ 


The life-story of an officer of birth and position, aide-de-camp to Napoleon III 
during and after Bourbaki’'s final disastrous effort against the Prussians in the Jura. 
He is reported killed, and when the broken army passes into Switzerland, he strikes 
away into the mountains, sick of life and the world in general, and begins life afresh 
on simpler lines. In time he learns that his wife has married agaln. He marries a 
Swiss girl and becomes a man of standing in the little community. Then, after years 
of happiness, the past suddenly springs out at him. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC. By Marjorte Bowen, Author of 
‘The Governor of England.’ 


This is a fine historical novel of which the hero is William the Silent. The author 
traces his career with its heroic achievements. It is a long book and will have the 
success of J Will 7¥aintain. 


THE CHOICE OF LIFE. By Grorcetre LeBLaNc (Mme Maeter- 
linck). Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


This, Mme Maeterlinck’s first long novel, tells the story of a beautiful Norman 
peasant girl taken from her natural surroundings and transplanted into the midst of 
artistic life in Paris. The book is marked by extraordinary psychological insight and 
by a very exquisite charm of style. It has a frontispiece reproducing a portrait at the 
Peat whose features bear a strong resemblance to the type of Mine Maeterlinck’s 

eroine. 


WINGS OF WAX: A South African Novel. By YELVA BURNETT. 


In a pale white kingdom of her own fashioning Laura Van Schaal, the beautiful 
descendant of Huguenot emigrants, moves serenely. Totally ignorant of the great 
forces of life, she nevertheless seeks to save men from the results of their indiscretions. 
She marries a drunkard in order to redeem him, not realizing that redemption was 
never consummated without a great love. In the storms which bend her soul her 
wings are as useless as those of Icarus, and at length, in all humility of spirit, she cast 
them aside and receives, in their place, womanhcod’s crown. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘Clay- 
hanger.’ 


This is a novel of the Five Towns. Indeed, it is the only novel written by Mr. 
Bennett of which the whole of the action passes in the Five Towns. Its chief quality 
is that it isa story. The plot is important, and the effect of the plot is such that the 
reader’s interested anxiety for the heroine, roused in the first chapter, is not tran- 
quillized until the end of the tale. But the novel has also a moral, and that moral is 
connected with the subject of marriage for love. 


LANDMARKS. By E. V. Lucas, Author of ‘Over Bemerton’s.’ 


In this book, the most ambitious which he has yet attempted, Mr. Lucas chronicles 
a series of episodes in the life of his hero, each one of which is the revelation of a 
significant and moulding fact. Some of the discoveries are spiritual, some material, 
but all are narrated with as much vivacity and directness as possible. 


ONCE A WEEK. By A. A. Mitng, Author of ‘The Day's Play.’ 


Mr, Milne’s new book bears an intimate family resemblance to its popular pre- 
decessors The Radbsitsand The Day's Play. Again, with a light-heartedness of which 
he alone seems to have the secret at the time, he describes the humours of a little com- 
pany of young people, while to these sketches have been added others which have 
given delight to thousands of the readers of Puack during the past two years. 


PERHAPS: A Tale of To-Morrow. By NorMAn DAVEY. 


This tale is a forecast of what may ‘perhaps’ happen in England a few years hence, 
when the doctrine of Devolution has been more fully applied and the demand for 
‘Home Rule’ has become general. An irresponsible journalist sets the ball rolling, 
and, under a combined series of events, in which the Militant Suffrage Movement plays 
a prominent part, the Government finds itself in a position of unparalleled difficulty. 
The action moves with great rapidity, and the farcical situations inevitably brought 
about are peculiarly entertaining. A dual love affair further complicates the political 
situation. The final disclosure which releases the Prime Minister from an unenviable 
dilemma is sufficiently unexpected. Behind the farcical treatment there is much 
shrewd satire upon contemporary politics and public life. Through the medley of the 
intrigues of the pressmen and the misadventures of the Premier, the logical working 
out of the ‘Home Rule’ policy is piquantly illustrated. 


A MIXED PACK. By DorotHea Convers, Author of ‘Sandy 
Married.’ 


This is a collection of Irish sporting stories by the most distinguished sporting 
novelist of the day. The book is full of comical or exciting adventure, and of the 
delightful if inconsequent happenings which never fail to charm Mrs. Conyers’ readers. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Arnotp BENNETT, Author of 
‘Clayhanger.’ A new edition. 


This novel, originally published some years ago, is a study of the divorce problem 
from the points of view of the father, the mother, and the children. Without unduly 
straining probabilities, the author has contrived to weave into one plot the full history 
of two marriages. Most of the story passes in the Five Towns. The issue is tragic, 
but not unduly so; and throughout the severity of the narrative is enlivened by 
humour. In this, as in no other book, Mr. Bennett makes use of his long experience 
in the legal profession. And the novel is one of the very few—if indeed any other exists 
—in which the subject of divorce has been imaginatively treated by a novelist who has 
himself actually helped to conduct a divorce case and watched it with the impartiality 
of a lawyer. 


ENTER AN AMERICAN. By E. Crossy-Heatu, Author of 
‘Henrietta taking Notes.’ 


The hero of this new novel is a self-made American, who comes to London and 
enters a Home for Paying Guests. He is an optimistic philanthropist, and he contrives 
to help all the English friends he makes. His own crudity is modified by his London 
experiences, and the dull minds of his middle-class English friends are broadened b 
oa his untrammelled personality, A humorous love interest runs throuele 
the book. 


HUNGERHEART: The Story of a Soul. 


The author of this book has tried to write a faithful history of a woman's soul. 
This woman, to whom has been given the symbolic name of ‘Hungerheart,’ is of 
mixed English and Polish blood. The story is psychological, but psychology can be 
intensely dramatic, and the mortal love story of man and woman is here replaced by 
the immortal love story of the soul and the ‘tremendous lover’ of Francis Thompson’s 
poem. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. By C. N. and A. M. WiLLiAMson, 
Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.’ 


This story tells of the adventures of a rich and popular young officer, who, in the 
midst of a love scene with a beautiful actress at a garrison ball, receives news which 
seems to shatter his career. He hasto go to the north of Africa on a curious quest, 
which results in his joining that strange regiment of men without a country—the 
Foreign Legion. Thinking he has lost all that makes life worth living, the Legion 
gives him back not only to Fimself remade, but also the best thing in the world. The 
study of the Foreign Legion in Algeria has been made on the spot by the authors, and 
therefore this book presents a very different picture to any other novel on the subject. 


FROM BEYOND THE PALE. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


A little volume of letters from a woman who has left her husband and child and the 
tranquil sheltered life of her English home for that other life ‘ beyond the pale’ with 
the man she loves. She writes from France to her deserted daughter in England, who 
has grown out of her life and knowledge but not out of her heart and memory. 
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MEYNELL. Witha Portrait in Photogravure. 
Twentieth Thousand. Feap. Wo. 5s. net. 


Tlleston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Naas 
Edition.. Medium 610. 2s. 6d. 

Also an edition in superior binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium i6mno. 25. 6d. net. 


net. 


Toynbee (Paget) DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
His Lire anp Works. With 16 IIlustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 55. net. 


Trevelyan (G. M.) ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


Triggs (H. Inigo) TOWN PLANNING: 
“Past, PRESENT, AND Possisix._ Iilustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal 8vo. 
ISS. net. 


Turner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. Demy 8v0. 
tas, 6d, net. 


Underhill (Evelyn) MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness.  F2/th 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Urwieck (E. J.) A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Yardon (Harry) HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illustrated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 80. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Yernon (Hon. W. Warren), READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moors. 
Two Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
rss. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE, With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Cuurci. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 58. net. 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bisnop oF Rivon. Zwo Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. x58. net. 


Vickers (Kenneth H.) ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps. Secona Edition. Demy 8v0. 
tos. 6a. net. 


Waddell (L. A.) LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated, Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Wade (G. W. and J. H.) RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. TIlustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Wagner (Richard) RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. _Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions. By Avice LEIGHTON CLEATHER 
and Basi, Crump. cap. 8vo. 23. 6d. each. 
Tue RING OF THE NIBELUNG. 

Sixth Edition. 
LOHENGRIN AND PARSIFAL. 
Third Edition. 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 
Second Edition. 
TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTERSINGERS 
oF NuREMBURG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 25. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
‘Women in Country Places. Small Pott 8v0. 


2s. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by EvizasETu 
Warernouse. Large Cr. 800. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 


Pott Buvo. 18. net. 

VERSES. A New Edition. Fag. 8v0. 25. 
net, 

Waters(W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 800. 7s. 6d. net. 


Watt (Francis) EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. sos. 6d. net. 


R. L. 8 


Wedmore (Sir Frederick). MEMORIES, 
Second Edition. Demy 8uvo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Welgall (Arthur E. P.} A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Asypos To THE SUDAN 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 80. 7s. 6d. net. 


Wells (J.) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Thir 
rete | Edition. With 3 Maps. Cn. 8z0. 
3s. 6d. 


Whitten (Wilfred). 
LONDON. , 
Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Wilde (Oscar), THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Twelve Volumes. Seap. Bv0. 
gs. net cach volume. 

z. Lorpj ArtHuR Sayite’s CRIME AND 
THE Portrait or Mr. W. H. 11. THe 
Ducuzss or Papua. 111. Pozms. iv. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. y. A Woman 
oF No Importance. vi. AN IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. Vil. THe IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
Earnest. vil. A House or Pomes- 
GRANATES. 1X. INTENTIONS. x. Dz Pro- 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. 
x11. Satomé, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La Sainte CourrTIsANE. 


Williams (H. Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY: 
Marie ADELAIDE oF Savoy, DUCHESSE DE 
BourRGoGNE, MoTHER oF Louis xv. Illus- 
trated. Secona Edition. Demy 8vo. 1x55. 


- met. 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Lovis Francois ARMAND DU 
hi Son (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
ISS. net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marin 
CaroLing, DucHEssz DE BErry (1798- 
1870). Illustrated. Dest 8vo. 15s. ned. 

THE LOVE. AFFAIRS OF THE 
CONDES (1530-1740), Illustrated. Demy 
Bv0. 155. net. 


Wilson (Ernest H.) A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. £1 105. net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn) FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. _ Illus- 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy Bvo. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Alse Feap. 8vo. 15. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 

59). Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 


Wood (W. Birkbeck) and Edmonds (Cel. 
5. EH.) A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1861-65). With an Introduction by SPENSER 
Wirxinson. With 24 Maps and Plans. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowett C. 


A LONDONER’S 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Smitu. Three Volumes. Demy Bue. 155. 
net, 
Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 


VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6a. 
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Part I].—A S&LECTION OF SERIES 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, Sir B. C. A. WINDLE 


Cr. 8v0. 


4s. 6d. net each volume 


With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Bristrot. Alfred Harvey. 
J. C. Cox. 


 Cuester. Sir B. C. A. Windle. 


CANTERBURY. 


Dustin, S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 


M. G. Williamson. 


Lrncotn. E. Mansel Sympson. 


EDINBURGH. 


Surewspury. T. Auden. 


We tts and GLastonbury. T.S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 


General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy Bvo. 


9s. 6d. net each volume 


With Numerous Illustrations i 


Ancient PatInTep GLass IN ENGLAND. 


Philip Nelson. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND Farsk ANTIQUITIES. 
R. Munro. 


Bets oF ENGLAND, THe. Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second Edition. 

Brassres oF ENGLAND, Tue. Herbert W. 
Macklin. ZAird Edition. 


Critic ArT IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 


CASTLEs AND WALLED Towns OF ENGLAND, 
Tug. A. Harvey. 


CHURCHWARDEN'’S ACCOUNTS FROM THE 
FourTEENTH CENTURY TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Domespay Inquest, Tue. Adolphus Ballard. 


EnciisH Cuurcu Furniture. J. C. Cox 


and A, Warvey. Second Edition. 


Encuisu Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 


EncuisH Monastic Lire. 
Fourth Edition. 


Encuisu Seats. J. Harvey Bloom. 


Abbot Gasquet. 


Fotx-Lors as AN HisTORICAL SCIENCE. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 


Gitps anp Companizs or Lonpon, Tue. 
George Unwin. 


*HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND, 
Tue. Rotha Mary Clay. 


MANor AND MANoriaL Recorps, 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 


MeEpiavaL Hospirats oF ENGLAND, THE. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 


Otp Encusn INSTRUMENTS OF 
F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 


THE. 


Music. 
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The Antiquary’s Books—continued 
James Hutt. 


Otv Servick Booxs or THE ENGLISH 
CuurcH. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlebales. Second Edition, 


Parish Lirkt in MEDIAVAL ENGLAND, 
Abhot Gasquet. Jourth Edition. 


Parish REGIsTERS OF ENGLAND, 
J. C. Cox. 


O.p ENGuisH LisraRIEs. 


THE. 


REMAINS OF THE PReHIsToRIC AGE IN 
Encitanb. Sir B. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition, 

Roman Era tn Britain, Tue. J. Ward. 

RoMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTH- 
works, J. Ward. 

Roya. Forests or ENGLAND, THE. J. C. — 
Cox. 


SurINeEs or Britisy Saints. J.C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo. 


2s. 6d, net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


Aut's WeLt THat Enps WELL, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Second Edttio+. 
As You Like Ir, 

CYMBELINE, 

Comepy or Errors, THE 

Hamuzet. Fourth Edition, 

Jutivs Carsar. 

*Kinc Henry iv. Pr. 1. 

Kinc Henry v. 


Kinc Henry yi. Pr. 1. 
Kine Henry vi. Pr. ui. 
Kinc Henry vi. Pr. 111. 


Kine Lear. 

Kine RicHARD 11. 

Kine RIcHARD 111. 

Lirk AND Deatu or Kinc Joun, THE. 
Love's Lanour’s Lost. Second Edition. 


MAcBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. , 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. Second Edition. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, THE. 
MipsumMER Nicut’s Dream, A, 
OTHELLO, 

PERICLES. 

Romo AND JULIET. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Tempest, THE, 

Timon oF ATHENS. 

Tirus ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. + 

Two GENTLEMEN of VERONA, THE. 
TweELrTH NicHt. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Winter's Tare, Tu. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Art or THE Greexs, THe. H. B. Walters. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Art or THE Romans, Tue. H. B. Walters. 


15S. ez. 


Cuarpvin. H.E, A. Furst. xs. 6d. net. 


Wide Royal 8vo 


DonaTELLoO. Maud Cruttwell. 15s. ez. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 

GEorGE Romney. Arthur B, Chamberlain. 
r2s, Od. net. 
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Guirtanpaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Lsdition. 05. 6a. net. 

LAWRENCE. Sir Walter Armstrong. £115. ned. 

MIcHELANGELO. Gerald S. Davies. 12s, 6a. 
net. 

RAPHAEL. A. P. Oppé. 12s. 6d. net. 

REMBRANDT’s Ercuincs, <A. M. Hind. 


Two Volumes. ais. net. 
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Edward Dillon. 
Evelyn March Phillipps. 


RUBENS. 25s. net. 


TINTORETTO. 
net, 


Titian. Charles Ricketts. 


15s 


15S. "et. 


Turner’s SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. 
Finberg. Second Edition. 


A. de Beruete. 


A. J. 
128. 6d. net. 


VELAZQUEZ. tos. 6d. net. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 


Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo 


THe ComMPpLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. 
B. 5S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
55. net. 

Tue Comp.eTe ATHLETIC Trainer, S. A. 
Mussabini. ss. ne7. 


THE Complete BILLiarRD PLayer. Charles 
Roberts. 10s. 6a. ned. 

THE Compe.ete Boxer. J. G. Bohun Lynch. 
55. nel. 

Tue ComPLeTE Cook. Lilian Whitling. 
9s. 6d, net. 


Tur CompLeTe Cricketer. Albert E. 
Kyicut. 7s. 6a. net. Second Edition. 


Tur CompLeTe FoxuuntTer. Charles Rich- 
ardson. 12s. 6a. net. Second Edition. 

Tur Compierz GoLrer. Harry Vardon. 
tos. 6d, net. Thirteenth Edition. 

Tue ComptetTe Hockey-PLaver. Eustace 
EB. White. 55. nef. Second Edition. 

Tug Comprere Horseman. W. Scarth 
Dixon. Second Edition, os. 6d. net. 


THe ComptereE Lawn Tennis PLAver. 
A. Wallis Myers. 10s. 6a. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

Tue CompteTe Mororist. Filson Young. 
12s. 62. net. New Edition (Seventh). 

THe CompLeTE Mountaineer. G. D. 
Abraham. 15s. net. Seconda Edition. 

Tue Complete OarsMAN. R. C. Lehmann. 
tos. 62. net. 

THe CoMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Bayley. 105. 6d. med. 
Revised. 

THE ComPpLETE Rucswy FOOTBALLER, ON THE 
New ZEALAND SysTEM. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead. 10s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

THe Comp.eTeE Snot. G. T. Teasdale- 
Buckell. 125. 6a. met. Third Edition. 

Tue ComPpLeTEe Swimmer. F. Sachs. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tue Compete YACHTSMAN. B. Heckstall- 
Smith and E. du Boulay. Second Edition, 
Revised. 155. net. 


R. Child 
lijth Edition, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Encuisu Furniture. F.S. Robinson. 
EncLish CoLtourgep Books. Martin Hardie. 
Ercuines, Sir F. Wedmore Second Edition. 


Eurorpean Enamets. Henry H. Cunyng- 

hame. 
GLass. 
GoOLDsMITHS’ 


Edward Dillon. 


AND SILVERSMITHS' 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


IntuminareD Manuscripts. J. A. Herhert. 
Second Edition, | 


Work. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. net cach volume 


Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jeweitrery. H. Clifford Smith Second 
Edition. 

MezzoTints, Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath, 

Porce.ain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Booxs. A. W. Pollard. 

Seats. Walter de Gray Birch. 


Woop Scurrrurge. Alfred Maskell. Second 


Fditton, 
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Handbooks of English Church History 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown 8vo. 


THE FouNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
J. H. Maude. 


THE Saxon CuHuRCH AND THE NorRMAN 
Conouest. C. T. Cruttwell. 


THE MepiayaL CHURCH AND THE Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


2s. 6a. net each volume 
Tue Rerormation Periop. Henry Gee. 


THe STRUGGLE WITH PuRITANISM. Bruce 
Blaxland. 


THe CuurcH oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology 


THe Doctrine oF THE INCARNATION. R. L. 
Ottley. 2/th Edition, Revised. Demy 
8v0. ras. 6d. 

A History oF EARLY CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demnzy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
Reuicion. F. B. Jevons. Sixth Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 62. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTory OF THE 
Creeps. A. E. Burn. Demzy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Tue Putosopny oF RELIGION In ENGLAND 
AND America, Alfred Caldecott. Dewy 8vo. 
ros. 6a, 


THe XXXIX ArrIcLes oF THE CruRCH OF 
ENGLAND. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Seventh Edition. Deniy 8vo. 12s. 6a. 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 


Wustrated, Demy 8vo. 


Home Lire ix AmMeERiIcA. Katherine G. 


Busbey. Second Edition. 
Home Lire 1N FRANCE. 
Edwards. Stxth Edition. 
Home Lire mn Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lirg 1n Houvanp. 
Second Edition. 


Miss Betham- 


D. S. Meldrum. 


6s. to 10s, 6d. met 
Homes Lire 1n ItTAty. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire in Norway. 
Second Edition. 


Home Lire in Russia. 


Home Lire in SPAIN. 
Second Edition. 


Lina Duff Gordon. 
H. K. Daniels. 


A. S. Rappoport. 
S. L. Bensusan. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Frap. 8vo. 


35. Ga, net each volume 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


THe Lire anp Dgeatn or Joun Myrron, 
Esq. Nimrod. /i/th Edition. 


THE Lire or a SportTsMAN. Nimrod. 

Hanv.ey Cross. R. S. Surtees. fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s SrorTinc Tour. 1 Sy 
Surtees. Second Edition. 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts AND JolLiTies. R. S. 
Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 


THe ANALYSIS OF THE HuntTING FIE.Lp. 
R. S. Surtees. 


Tue Tour or Dr. SynTAx IN SEARCH OF 
THE PICTURESQUE. William Combe. 


THe Tour or Dr. Synrax in SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTion. William Combe. 


Tue Tuirp Tour or Dr. Synvax IN SEARCH 
or A Wirk. William Combe. 


Lire in Lonpon. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tue Grave: A Poem. Robert Blair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In- 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits 


Crown 8vo. 


R. H. Hutton. 
J. H. Overton. 

G. W. Daniell. 
A. W. Hutton. 
Cuarves Simeon. H.C. G. Moule. 
Joun Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
R. F. Horton, 

F, A. Clarke. 


Georce Fox, rHe QUAKER. 
Third Edition. 


Walter Lock. 


CarpDINAL NEWMAN. 
Joun WESLEY. 
Bisxor WI1!.BERFORCE. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


Joun Hows. 
Tuomas Ken. 
T. Hodgkin. 


Joun Keswe. 


2s. net each voltusmie 


THomAs CHALMERS. Mrs. Oliphant. Second 
Edition. 


LanceLot AnpREweEs. R. L. Ottley. Second 
Edition. 
AUGUSTINE OF CanTERBURY. E. L. Cutts, 


Wittiam Laup. W. H. Hutton. 


Edition. 


Joun Donne. 


Fourth 


Augustus Jessop. 

A. J. Mason. 
R. M. and A. J. Carlyle 
W. A. Spooner. 


Tuomas CRANMER. 
LATIMER. 


Bishop BuT Lex. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25.5 leather, 2s. 6d. net each volume 


Tue Conressions or St. 
Eighth Edition, 


THe IMITATION oF CHRIST. 


AUGUSTINE, 


Sixth Edition. 
lifth Edition. 

Third Edition. 

Second Edition. 

Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt To a Devout anp Ho vy 
Lirzk. Fifth Edition. 


A Guipk +o ETERNITY. 


Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Lyra INNOCENTIUM. 
THE TEMPLE. 


A Boox or Devotions. 


THe INNER Way. Second Edition. 

On THE Love or Gop. 

Tue Psatms or Davip. 

Lyra AFOSTOLICA. 

Tue Sone oF Soncs. 

Tug Tnovucuts or Pascat. Second Edition. 


A Manual oF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints AND FATHERS. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYFHA. 


THe SprriITvUAL ComMBAT. 


Tur Devotions or St. ANSELM. 
Bisuor Witson’s SAcRA PrivaTA. 


Grac& ABOUNDING TO THE CulEF oF SIn- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Day Book FROM tHE SAINTS AND 
FATHERS. 
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A Littte Book or HEAVENLY Wispom. A 
Selection frozn the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lire, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 
An INTRODUCTION To THE Devout LIFE, 


THe Lirrte FLowers oF THE GLORIOUS 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Third Edition. 


Devotions ror Every Day In THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS. 


THE SrFirITUAL GUIDE.’ 


PrEcES PRIVATAE, 


Herat Mysticar. A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net each volume 
Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 4o Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


AvcsprecHr Direr. L. J. Allen. Greuze anp Boucner. E. F. Pollard. 


Arts or Japan, Tue. E. Dillon. Third | Horsein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Edition. 


ROomEt Amuse ane Alinact: ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Borriceuur. Mary L. Bonnor. JEWELLERY. C. Davenport. Second Edition. 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. Joun Horrner. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Ceuini. R. H. H. Cust. ° Sir JosHua Reyvnotps. J. Sime. Second 
CurisTIAN Symsotism. Mrs. H. Jenner. Been. 
Curist iv Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miter. N. Peacock. Second 2dition. 
Craupe. E. Dillon. Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
ConsTasLte. H. W. Tompkins. Second hee. 

Jae btinens Ovug Lapy in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. RaPHAEL. A. R. Dryhurst. 
Earty EnGiisH Warter-Cotour. C. E. | Ropin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Hughes. Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 


EnaAmets. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. VANDyCe Mf. GhGuaaieet 


Freprric Leicuron. A. Corkran, VeLazqunz. W. Wilberforce and A. R, 
GeorGE Romney. G. Paston. Gilbert. 


Greek Art. H.B. Walters. ith Edition. | Warts. R.E.D.Sketchley. Second? Edition. 


The Little Galleries : 


Demy \6mo. 258. 6d. net each volume 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 


A LirtLe GALLERY oF REYNOLDS. A LitTTLe GALLERY OF HoprNneR, 
A Lirtte GALLEery or Romnay. A Littte GALLERY oF MILLals. 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. 6d. net each volume 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs Cotteces. A. H. Iste oF WiGuTt, Tue. G. Clinch. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. Lownene Gina 


CHANNEL Isianps, Tug, E. If. Bicknell. Matvern Country, Tue. Sir B.C.A.Windle 
Enciisu Lakes, Tue. F. G. Brabant. Nortx Wates. A. f. Story. 
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SxrorD AND ITS CoLtLEecys. J. Wells. | Norrorx. W. A. Dutt. Third Edition, 


\ Tenth Edition. Revised. 

3T. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. G. Clinch. NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. W. Dry. New and 
SHAKESPEARE’S Country. Sir B. C. A. Revised Edition. 

Windle. /i/th Edition. NorTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 

South Wares. G. W. and J. H. Wade. NotTtTiInGHAMSHIRE. L. Guilford. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. G. E. Troutbeck. | Oxrorpsnire. F.G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
Yer tat SHrorsnirg. J. E. Auden. 
SomerseT. G. W.andJ.H. Wade. Third 


‘Berxsnire. F. G. Brabant. 


Edition. 
GUCRINGHAMSHIRR. E. S. Roscoe. Second oe eo 
Cuesuire. W. M. Gallichan. SuFFOLK. W. A. Dutt. 


Surrey. J. C. Cox. 
Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Fourth Edition. 


Cornwatt. A.L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
DerbySHIRE. J. C. Cox. 


Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. WitTsHirE. F.R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Dorset. F.R. Heath. Third Edition. oo ea ae 
Durnam. J. E. Hodgkin. Yorxsuire, THe Nortu Rivinc. J. E. 
Essex. J C. Cox. Morris. 

Hamesuire. J.C. Cox. Second Edition. Yorxsuire, Tue West Ripinc. J. E. 
Hertrorpsuire. H. W. Tompkins. —_— Cloth, 38. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. 
Kent. G. Clinch. : 


Kerry. C.P. Crane. Second Edition. . Se 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND RutLaNp. A. Harvey Brittany. §. Baring-Gould. Second Edition 


and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. Normanpy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition. 
Mippiesex. J. B. Firth. Rome. C, G. Ellaby. 
Monmoutusuirg. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Siciry. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 


With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 


Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net 
Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH Blake (Willlam) SELECTIONS FROM 


LYRICS. Second Edition. THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Austen (Jane) PRIDE AND PREJU- J I 
DICE. Two Volumes. Bore, Couey LAVENGRO. Two 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. THE ROMANY RYE. 
Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF | Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
Barham (R. H.)}. THE INGOLDSBY BROWNING. 


LEGENDS. TJwo Volumes. 
Canning (George) SELECTIONS FROM 
Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN: With some later 
ENGLISH PROSE. Poems by GEORGE CANNING. 


Beckford (Willian). THE HISTORY OF | Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF 
THE CALIPH VATHEKR. i: ABRAHAM COWLEY. ; 
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The Little Library—continued 


Grabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Craik (Nrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Zwoe Volumes. 


Crashaw (Richard) THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante Alighierl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George) SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Dickens(Charles) CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Zwoe Volumes. 


Two 


Gaskell (Mrs.). 
Edition. 


CRANFORD. Second 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Kinglake (A. W.). 
Edition. 


EOQTHEN. Second 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew) THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (Bowyer). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne (Laurence) A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord) THE EARLV 
aon OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 


IN MEMORIAM. 
THE PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.)} VANITY FAIR. 
Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan io THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Fourteenth Edition. 


Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (5. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Third Edition. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
e 
Pott 16m0. 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. net each volume 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


Tos. 22é¢ 


Miniature Library 


Demy 320010. 


EurHranor: A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HEerpert or 
CHErBuRY. Written by himself. 


Leather, 1s. net each volume 


Potonius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 


stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


Tue RusAryvAT or OMAR KHayyAm. Edward 


FitzGerald. 2% /th Edition. 
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The New Library of Medicine 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo0 


CARE OF THE Bopy, Tue. 
\ Second Edition. 7s. €d. net. 


CHILDREN OF THE Nation, THe. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 


7s. 6d. net, 

Diseases or OccupaTion. Sir Thos. Oliver. 
ros. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Drvucs anp THE Druc Hapsir. UH. Sains- 
bury. 

Funcrionat Nerve Diszases. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7s. 6d. net. 


F. Cavanagh. ; Hycirene oF Minp, Tue. 


T. S. Clouston 


Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Inrant MortTauity. Sir George Newman. 


qs 6d, net. ; 


Prevention oF TusBercutosis (Consump- 
TION), THE. Arthur Newsholme. ros. 6a. 
net. Second Edition, 


Arr AND Heautru. Ronald C. Macfie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 


The New Library of Music 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Jilustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Second | Hanper. R.A. Streatfeild Second Edition. 


Branms. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 


Edition. 


7s. 6a. met 


Hueco Wotr. Emest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 
Iilustrated. Feap. 8v0. Lach volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 35. Od. net 


Dante ALIGHIERI. Paget Toynbee. Fifth 


Edition. 


Girocamo Savonaroia. E. L.S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 


Joun Howarp. E. C. S. Gibson. 


Atrrep Tennyson. A.C. Benson. Second 


Edition. 


Sir Water Rarricu. I. A. Taylor. 


Erasmus. E. F. H. Capey. 

Rosert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Cuatuam. A.S. McDowall. 

Canninc. W. Alison Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD. Walter Sichel. 

Jouann Wo.ircanec Gorrue. H. G, Atkins 


FRANGOIS DE FENELON. Viscount St. Cyres. 


Four Plays 


Fcap. 8v0. 


Tux Honzyvmoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Thivd Edition. 


Tue Great ADVENTURE. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Fourth Edition. 


Miuestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 


25. net 


Kismer. Edward Knoblauch. TZird Edi- 
tion. 


Tyrpuoon. A Playin Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 


” 


The States of italy 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated, Demy 8v0 


A Hisrorv or MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. 
Cecilia M. Ady. os. 6d. net. 


A History or Perueia. W. Heywood. 


A Hisrory or VERONA. A. M. Alien 
r2s. 6d. net. 


ras. 6d. net. 
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The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK 
Demy 8vo 


Tuer Acrs or THE ArosTies. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. Sicth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Tue First Epist_e or Pavt THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CoRINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6s. 


THe Boox or Exopus. Edited by A. H. 
M‘Neile. Witha Mapand 3 Plans. ras. 6d. 


Tue Book or Ezexigt. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. ros. 6d. 


Tue Boox or GENEsIs. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, byS.R. Driver. Winth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH EDITIONS OF THE 
Boox or Genesis. S.R. Driver. rs. 


THE Book or THE ProrHet Isaian. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. 10s. 6d. 


THE Book oF Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6s. 


THE ErisTLeE or St. James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6s. 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Lllustrated. 


Tue Younc Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C.S. Cooper. 35. 6d. net. 


Cyril Hall. ss. 
Hammond Hall. 


THE YounG CARPENTER. 


THe YounGc ELgcTRICIAN, 
55. 


Crown 8vo 


Tue Younc Encineer. Hainmond Hall. 


Third Edition. 55. 


THE Younc NATURALIST. 
Second Edition. 65. 


Tue Younc OrniTHOLocisr. W. P. Westell. 
5S. 


W. P. Westell. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


Fcap, 8vo, 


BivE Birp, Tue. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

CHARLES Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 

CHARMIDES, AND OTHER PoEMs. 
Wilde. 

CuirrAc: The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

CoNvITION OF ENGLAND, THE. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 

De Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 

From MurpsHipMaN To Firtp-MarsHAL 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hits AND THE SEA. Hilaire Belloc. 


Oscar 


Huxrey, THomas Henry. P. Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

IpEAt Husspanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. 

InTeNnTIONS. Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy GLover, HIS Book. James M. 
Glover. 

Joun Boyes, Kinc or tHe Wa-Kikvyv. 
John Boyes. 

Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
To HIs Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Is, net 


Lirt or Joun Ruskin, THE. W. G. Colling- 
wood, 

Lire or Roserr Louis Stevenson, THE. 
Graham Balfour. 

Lirgk or Tennyson, THe. A. C. Benson. 

LittLe of Everytuine, A. E. V. Lucas. 

Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE's CRIME. Oscar Wilde. 

Lore or THe Honey-Bez, Tur. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

MAN AND THE UNIvERSE. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Mary Macpaene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Otp Country Lirsg. S. Baring-Gould. 

Oscar Witpe: A Critical Study. Arthur 
Ransorne. 

Parish CLerK, Tue. P. H. Ditchfield. 

SeLecTep Poems. Oscar Wilde. 

SEVASTOPOL, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Tolstoy. 

Two Apmirats. Admiral John Moresby. 

Unprsr Five Reicns, Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

VatuuimMa Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Vicar oF Morwenstow, Tux. S. Baring- 
Gould. 


Leo 
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Books for Travellers 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. cach 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon AND SHAKESPEARE’s Country, THE. 
A. G. Bradley. 


Brack Forest, A Book or THE. C. E. 
Hughes. 
Bretons at Home, Tue. F. M. Gostling. 


Cities or Lomsarpy, THe. Edward Hutton. 


Ciries OF RomMAGNA AND THE MARCHES, 
Tue. Edward Hutton. 


Citizs oF Spain, THE. Edward Hutton. 
Citizs or Umbria, THE. Edward Hutton. 
Days 1n CorNWALL. C. Lewis Hind. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 


Lanp oF Parpons, THe (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 


Napries. Arthur H. Norway. 
Naprres Rivigra, Tue. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, THE. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


W. A. Dutt. 
M. A. Wyllie. 
S. Baring-Gould. 


Norro_x Broaps, THE. 
Norway AnD Its FJorps. 
Rune, A Boox or THE. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 
Rounp asour WIitsHIRE. A. G. Bradley. 


ScoTLanp or To-pay. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. ; 


SIENA AND SouTHERN TUSCANY. 
Hutton. 


SKIRTS OF THE Grear City, THE. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 


THRouGH East ANGLIA 1n A Moror Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutton. 
WANDERER IN Fiorence, A. E, V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN Hotianp, A. E. V. Lucas. 
WANDERER IN Lonpon, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Edward 


Some Books on Art 


ARMOURER AND HIS CrartT, Tue. Charles 
ffoulkes. Illustrated. Royal gto. £2 25. 
net. 


ArT AND Lirs. T. Sturge Moore. Dlustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


BritisH ScHoor, Tue. An Anecdotal Guide 
tothe British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Meap. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. , 


DeEcoRATIVE IRON Worx. From the xith 
to the xviuith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 


Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 

FRANCESCO GUARDI, 1712-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated.  Jwtfperial to. 
£2 2s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book or Jos. 
William Blake. Quarto. .£x 15. net. 

Joun Lucas, Portrair PAINTER, 1828-1574. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Jvzperial gto. 
43 35 net. 

Oxrp Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal ato. £2 25s. net. 

One Hunprep Masterrixces or PaInTING. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Tlus- 
trated, Second Edition. Denty 8v0. ros. 62. 
net. 


Ong Hunprep MasTERPIECEs oF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. x05. 6d. net. 


Romney Foro, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
J oe el. Imperial Folio. £15 155. 
net. 


RoyaL Acapemy Lecrures on Painrinc. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
55, net. 


Saints 1n Art, Tue. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated, TZhird Edition. Feap. 8v0. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ScHoots or Paintine. 


Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cyr. 8vo. 


55. net. 

Cextic ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

*Crassics or Art.’ See page rq. 

“THE Connoissgur’s Lisrary.’ See page 15. 

‘LirtLe Booxs on Art.’ See page 18, 


‘Tue Lirtite Gatierigs.’ Sce page 18. 
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Some Bocks on Italy 


ETRURIA_ AND Mopern Tuscany, OL p. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. net. 


Florence: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Deszy v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Fiorence, A WANDERER IN. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 


FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. ‘cap. 8v0. 55. net. 


Fiorence, Country WALKs anout. Edward 
Hutton. Tilustrated. Second Edition. 
leap. Bvo. §s. net. 


FLORENCE AND THE CITIES oF NORTHERN 
TuscANy, WITH GENOA. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Lomsarpy, THE Crrigs or. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bue. 65. 


MILAN UNDER THE Srorza, A History or. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Desy 8v0. 
ros. 6d. net. ‘ 7 


Naprves: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


NAPLES Rivizra, THe. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Perucia, A History or. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Dezzy 8ve. 125. 6a. net. 


Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. ZAird 
Edition. Cr. Bv0. 


ROMAGNA AND THE Marcues, THe Crries 
or. Edward Hutton. Cy. 870. 6s. 


Roman Pincrimace, A. R. E. Roberts. 
Illustrated.” Deszy 8v0. 10s. 6a. net. i 


Rome oF THE PiItGRimS ann Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy 8v0. - 125. 62. 
net. - at 


Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Ulustrated. Ssxadi 
Pott 8v0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. 
net. 


Sictty. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Svalé 
Pott 8v0. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. Ed. 
net. 


Sicity: The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 58. et. 


Siena and Sournern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 6s. 


Umsria, Tue Cities or. Edward Hutton 
Illustrated. 7/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


VENICE AND VeEneETIA. Edward Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


VENICE ON Foot. H. A. Douglas. TIllus- 
trated. Second Edition. Feap. 8ve. 5s. net. 


H. A. 
5S. #et. 


Verona, A Hisrory or. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Lonsdale Ragg. 
12s. 6d. net. 


VENICE AND HER TREASURES. 
Douglas. Illustrated. caf. 8v0. 


DANTE AND HIS ITALY. 
Illustrated. Desay 8v0. 


Dante AvicnigrRi: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. 8u0. 5s. 
net, 


Home Lire 1n Irary. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


LakEs oF NorTHERN ITALy, THE. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Feap. 
800. 5s. net. 


LorEnzo THE Macniricent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Ldition. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Meonici Pores, THz. H.M. Vaughan. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND IER TIMES. 
By.the Author of ‘Mdlle. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


S. Francis oF Assisi, THE Lives oF. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8v0. 55. 
net, 


SAVONAROLA, Giro.amo. E. L. S$. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 55. néZ. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN I‘raLty. Helen 
R. Angeli. Mlustrated. Dewy Bve. 105. 6d. 
net, 


Sxies Irauian: A Little Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. cap 8v0, 
5S. 2ét. 


Unitep Iraty. F. M. Underwood Dez 
Bvo. ros. 6d. net. 


Woman In ITALy. W. Boulting. Mlustrated. 


Demy 8ve. x05. 6d. net. 


FICTION 2; 


Part II1I].—A SELECTION OF WorRKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi (E. Maria) SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 65. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, THe 
Potirg ADVENTURESS. Third Ldition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. “ 

THE GLAD HEART. Ffith Edition. Cr 
820. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY.— _ Fourth a on "Cr. 
Bv0.. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


¥ 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s... 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth' Edition. Cr. 
B8uo. 6s. 

- ANTHONY CU THEERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr. 800. 6s. wa 

DONNA DIANA. = Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65.. 

DARNELEY PLACE. 


is Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. - 


Bailey (H. C.). STORM AN ‘4 TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. v0. 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Riition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. Py 

Barln¢g-Gould (8.) IN THE ROAR. OF 
THE SEA. ighth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

~ . wet OF QUETHER. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. .. ith Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 4 2 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


NOEMI. 

80. 6s. 

THE BROOM. SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 800. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. i i 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edttion. Cr. 800. 6s. 


ae soy TESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition. 

v7. GVO. . 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 65. . a 

Begble (Harold) THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
OHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, THE 
ROGRESS OF AN Open MIND. » Second 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. a 


Belloo (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi 
tion. Cr. 80a. 68 ' <° 


A CHANGE IN THE RARINE Ts Third 


a Cr. 80. 6s. 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAVE 

| Eleventh Edition. Cr. 800. 4 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Sve. és. 

HILDA LPOSMEA YS. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 

ar rome | ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
20. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. : 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. + 

THE REGENT: A Five Towns Story or 
ADVENTURE IN LONDON. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. ! 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. ® fas. 
vo. 15. net. 

, TERESA OF WATLIN GSTREET. Feap. 
Bue. 1s. met. 


Beuwen cn F.) DODO: A Deran. or THE 
Day. Seventeenth Edition. Cro8v0. 65. 
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Birmingham (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Feap. 8v0. 158. net. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. v0. 65. 

Also Feap. 800. 15. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. 
8v0.- 6s., 1 


"Daina Edition. Cr. 


THE ADVENTURES ‘OF DR. WHITTY. | 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I al: MAWTAIN. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8 

DEFENDER OF THE “PAITH, Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. ‘ 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN, Third Edition. 
Cr. 806. 6s.° 


THE ee OF GLORY. Third Edition. 6 


Cr. 800. ) 


GOD OND THE KING. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s.’ 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton). ‘ THE 
GOLDEN BARRIER. - ‘Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Chesterton (G. K.). THE FLYING INN. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Clifford (irs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF.»’DOROTHY, Mlustrated. 
Third Edition. , Cr. v0. 3s. 6d. See 


Conrad dase) THE SECRET AGENT: 
r. Simp_e Tate. Fourth Edition. Cr:8vo. 
Se 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN’ EYES. « Second Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. » 
CHANCE. Zighth Edition. » Cr. 800. 6s. 


Conyers: SA me 9 SALLY: Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 

SANDY MARRIED. ” Fifth Edition, Cr. 
820, 6s; ‘i “ee 


Corelli (Maric). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. _,, TéAirty-Second Edition.’ Cr. 

Zi OS ea: 

VENDETTA ; OR, Tue STORY oF onz For- 
GOTTEN. Thirty. first Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THELMA: A‘: .Norwecian  PriNcess. 
Forty-fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 

ARDATH: Tue Story or a Dean, Sex. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF . LILITH. , Eiakeeath 
Edition. * Cr. 800. , 6s. 

WORMWOOD: A’ “Drama or > Paris. 

| Nineteenth Edition.” Cr, 800. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A Dreamlor THE Wor p's 
BE AGHDY. hy OE del ng Sg ‘Cr. 8x0. 


THit SORROWS OF SATAN. i Ty 
ninth Edition. . Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 

THE MASTER -CHRISTIAN. Fifteonth 
Edition. 179th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. ‘Es: 
TEMPORAL POWER: A_ Srupy iw 
Supremacy. Second’: Edition. 150th 
Thousand.) Cre Bao... 65+ ‘ aU 


i age 


‘JOHANNA. Second Edition. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: A Sime.te Love 
Story. Seventeenth Edition. 154th Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HOLY ORDERS: Tse Tracepy oF a 
Quiet Lire. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand, Cr. 8vo. 68. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. 

, Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Feap. 8vo. 18. met. 

BOY: A Skgercu. Zkirteenth Edition. Cr. 
8x0. 6s. 

Also Feap. 8vo. 


Fhirty-second 


Is. 2¢é. 
Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING, Sixth Ldi- 
» Hone Cr. 800. 65. 

JANE: A Socta, Incipgent. Jap. 8vo. 
, Is. net. 


Crockett (S. R.)} LOCHINVAR.  Ilus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE* STANDARD BEARER. ‘ Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Cr, 800. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. fi/th Zai- 

tion. Cr. 800. 63. 
ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. 
“Cr. 800. 68.° 


Danby(Frank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcap. 8vo. 18. net. 


Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
\“LAMP. Ywei/th Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Also Feap. Bvo. 15. net. 


Drake (Manrice) WOs. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Findlater (J. H.). : “THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BAGO Fifth Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Crs 80. 6s. 


Findlater (Mary) A NARROW WAY. 


Fourth Edition. 


Sizth Edition. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 658. 

THEi = OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 

A LIND BIRD'S. NEST. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 


Fry (B. and GC. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 800. b 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 


TENGE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 
INTERPLAY: Fifth Edition. Cr too. 6s. 


FICTION 27 


a or gterore (Gerhart) THE FOOL IN 
EmMANUEL Quint. Translated 
by THomas Sertzer. Cr. 890. 65. 


Hichens (Robert) THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. ve. 65. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 

FELIX: Turee Years in A Lire. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Tenth 


THE WOMAN ee THE FAN. Zighth 


Edition. Cr. Bva. 

Also Feap. 8ve. 18. 7, 
BYEWAYS. Cr. v0. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 

Jourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bue. 35. 6d. 

Also Feap. Sve. 18. net. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fi/th Edi 
tion. Cr. 800. : 


ry 


Twenty 


Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 
Sixth Edition. Cr.8vo. 68. 

AMAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8z0. 65. 
THE CHRONICLES OF “COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Niath Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. . 
SIMON DALE. .Hlustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 80. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. ; 6s. 

“THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Gz. 8v0. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO.PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS;DRIVER., Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. ° 

MRS. MAXON ‘PROTESTS. Third Edin 
tion. cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Hutten (Baroness von). 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. | 
Alse Feap. 800. 15. net. 


‘The Inner Shrine’ (Author of) THE 
WILD or. Third Edition. Cn 8u0. 
6s. 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

THE WAY HOME. . Second Edition. i 
See. fs. 


Tilus- 


THE’ HALO. 


Jacobs (W. W.) MANY CARGOES 
Thirty.third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Also Illustrated in colour. Demy 8v0. 
7s. 6d. net. 
SEA URCHINS. Seventeenth Edition. ‘Cr. 
Bvo. 35. 6a. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Nlustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. ant 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also Feap. 8vo. 18. net. j . 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING.., Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ATSUNWICH:PORT. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. 7% ng Edition. 
Cr. 8u0.' 35. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Crs 8vo. 135. 6d. ' 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. TAird ‘Edition. 
Cr. 800. 38.6d. . . 
SAILORS’ KNOTS. | Illustrated. Fifth 


Edition. Cr. 800. 35. 6d. 
SHORT. CRUISES. rt ia 
8v0. as. 6d. 


James (Henry). THE GOLDEN Saye. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s.” 

Le ane (Wiliam), THE CLOSED 

OOK. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. ¢ 

was VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.8v. 65. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. we Edition. 
Cr. 800. 65. 


London (Jack), > WHITE FANG: § Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc) THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. gating Edition. 
rCr. B00. 6s. net. ‘ 

MARY PECHEM Second Edition Cr. 
Bue. , 65. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bua, 65. ¢ | 

THe LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
20. 5 


Lucas (E. Y.). LISTENER'S LURE: An 
OxstigueE Narration. Tenth | Edition. 
Feap. 8vo.> 5s. . . 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An’ Easy-coinc 

‘ CHRONICLE, Eleventh Edition. icap. 802, 


5S. 
MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth —, Feap. 
800. 55. - 

LONDON LAVENDER: Bighth Edition 
Feap. 800. . 58. ‘ 


28 METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
by Oe 44th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
Bs. a ’ Pa 


Macnaughtan (S.) THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAB. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. ve. 2s. net. , 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
, Cr. 800. 6s. 


Malet (Lucas) A COUNSEL OF PER. 


FECTION Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
COLONEL ENDER®Y’S WIFE. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Gividenth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

fae CARISSIM A. ON Edition. Cr. 
20. , 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. tee Edi. 
ytton. Cr. 800. 65. 


Mason (A. E. W.). - CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. MWinth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maxwell (W. B.).\ THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. 870. 6s. 

VIVIEN. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE GUARDED FLAME.. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. °° 
Also Feap.8vo. 15. met.” 

ODD LENGTHS. Second ee cor B00. 

HILL RISE. Fourth dition. 
Also Fcap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

THE COUNTESS’OF MAYBURY: Br- 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. 

THE REST —— 
80. 


Milna (A. A.). : THE DAY'S PLAY. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, 8v0. ' 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 65. ,, 


Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 
Third Edition. -Cr. 800. 65. 

THE MORNIN es WAR. Sie dition. 
Cr. 800. 5s. 


Cr. 800. 65. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 


Morrison (Arthur), TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.800. 65. 
Also Feap. 8vo. 18. nei... 

A CHILD OF THE oo bees Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 65. 

THE HOLE IN THE. WALL. . South 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. me 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8v0. ; 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred) OWD BOB, THE 


GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. ava 3 

THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM: 
ROMANCE OF ADVERTISEMENT. Second 
Ledition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE TWO KISSES. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 


Oppenheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
“THE MISSING DELORA. _ Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Feap. 8vo. 15. net. 


Orczy (Baroness) FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 890. 6s. 
A iso Feag. 8v0. 15. net. 


Oxenham (John) A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. lUlustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Sve. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Feap. vo. 15. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Third Edition. 


Sixth Edition. 


Also Feap. 800. 15. met. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, ann OTHER 
Stories. Second Edition, Cr. 800. 65. 
MY LADY , OF SHADOWS. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 80. 


6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 65. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

pe be gee Third Edition. Cr. 
70. 6S. 


Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
MRS. ge 8 Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8z0. 5 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
trated. TZenth Edition. Cr. Bve. 65. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC; 
THE Story or a Lost Narorzon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65.1% 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
Tue Last ApvenTures or ‘PRETTY 
Pierre.’ Fifth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Wineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A 
‘Romance oF Two Kincpoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 800. 65. 


Illus 


FICTION 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Third 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la) THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Also Feap. 8ve. 15. net. 


3 4 

Pemberton (Max) THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Iilustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65.: cir Fj { 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Srorv oF 
THE SHrreEs. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. j 3 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 


Perrin (Alice) THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
Also Feap. Bvo. 15. met. 

THE ANGLO- INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. ve. 6s. 


Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 65. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. ‘ 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEYE. Fourth Editions Cr, 
270 4 

THE POACHER'’'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THESTRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. Third Zadi- 
tion. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

2 SECRET WOMAN. Feas. 800. 15. 
net. 


Pickthall (Marmaduke) SAID, THE 
aN: Tenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


Sixth 


Aiee Fcap. 8vo. 15, net. 
as (A. T. Quiller-Couch) THE MAYOR 
F TROY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


| ee 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. 
Cr. 8v0. 64. 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


Third Edition. 


' MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. 


29 


Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. : 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 35. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth . Edition. 
Cr. 800. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. sar bi a 
Cr, 8v0. 65: 
Also Feap. Bvo. 15. net. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. 
Cr, 870. 65. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. . 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. 
Edition. Cr. 800. 64. . 


aig Ces MASTER ROCKA- 


ry 


Third =. 
Ss eltnd 


Third 


Russell (Ww. 


FELLAR’'S i 
fifth Edition. Cr. Na *< 6d. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Thivd Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 65. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cr. 8vo. 


Sa SEVERINS. Sizth Edition. 


Also Feap. 8vo. 15. net. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 6s. 


LAMORNA. 


Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr. 
70. GS. 


Snaith (J. C.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 


Second Edition.. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


AN AFFAIR OF STATE. “Second Edition ' 


Cr. €v0. 6s. 

Someryilie (E. G5.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Iilustrated. 
Seventh Hdition.. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Also Feap, 8vo. 15. net. 


Thurston (E. tag A MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Also Feap. eB 1s. met. Z 
Watson (H. B.’ Marriott), ALISE OF 
ASTRA. Third Edition. . Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BIG FISH. Third Edition. Cr, 8ve. 
6s. ' 


Webling (Peggy) THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Also Feap. Sv0. 15. met. 


t 


30 


THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sixth Edition. 
‘Cr. Buo. 6s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE, Third Edztion. Cr. 
“8u0. 3 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Westrup (Margaret) (Mrs. W. Sydney 
Stacey) TIDE MARKS. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


Weyman (Stanley) UNDER THE. RED 
ROBE. ImNlustrated. Ywenty-third L£di- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. 8vo. 18. nel. ’ 


Whitby (Beatrice), ROSAMUND.. Second 
\ Edition. Cr. 8v0. ' 6s. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
_ Strange Adventures of a Motor Car.  Illus-. 


trated. Zwenty-second Edition. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
Also Cr. 8vo. xs. net. 

THE. PRINCESS PASSES: A.RomancEe 
or A Moror. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. ’ 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition, Cr. 80. 6s. 

Also Fcap. 8v0. 18. net. 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
*Also Feap. 8vo. 1x8. net. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY.  Iustrated. 


Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


' SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
| Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
' SET IN SILVER.  Ilustrated. Fath 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 


AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Si. rth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 


’ THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. ' 


THE HEATHER MOON. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE LOVE PIRATE, Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEMON.. Fcap. 8v0. 


Fifth Edition. 


Is. net. 


Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 


P Books. for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Gertinc Wett or Dorotuy, THe. Mrs. 


W. K, Clifford. 


GirL or THE Bees, L. T. Meade. 

Howourastx Miss, Tat. Le T. “Meade. ne 

MATER, Rock AFELLAR’ S Veen W. Clark 
Russell. 


\ mn 5 


Pry & 


ANNA OF THE Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
BARBARY Sueep. Robert Hichens.' 


Botor CHAPERON, THE. Cc. N. & A. M... 


Williamson. 
Boy. Marie Corelli. 
Cuarm, Tue. Alice Perrin.’ 


Dan Russet THE Fox. E. Ch. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. 


_Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Feap. 8vo. 


THE PIONEER (Nouns Autres). Szxth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
, 
35. 6d. 
Onty A Gvarp-Room Doc. Edith E. 


Cuthell. 
Rep Grance, THe. Mrs. Molesworth. 


Syp Betton: The Boy who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 


THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. Mrs. M. FE. 
Mann. 


Is. set 


Demon, Tue. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Fire in Stupsie. Baroness Orczy. 

GATE OF DESERT, Tue. John Oxenham. 
GuARDED FLAME, Tue. W. B. Maxwell. 
Hato, Tue. Baroness von Hutten. 

Hina. Rrsz. W. B. Maxwell. 

i Jane. Marie Corelli. 


FICTION 31 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels—continued. 


Frank Danby. 


Lapy Betty Across THE Water. C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. 


W. W. Jacobs. 
Lone Roap, Tue. John Oxenham. 
Marie Corelli. 
Miracg. E. Temple Thurston. 


Joszrn. 


Licgut FREIGHTS. 


Micutv Atom, Tue. 


Missinc Deora, Tue. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 


Rovunp Tug Rep Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


Safp, Tua FisHERMAN. Marmaduke Pick- 


thall. 


Searcy Party, Tug. G. A. Birmingham. 
SecreT Woman, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. 
Severins, Tue. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Spanish Gop. G. A. Birmingham 
SPLENDID BRoTHER. W. Pett Ridge. 
Tates or MEAN STREETS. Arthur Morrison. 


TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Arnold 
Bennett. 


Tyrant, Tue. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
UNDER THE RED Rose. Stanley J. Weyman. 
VirGiINIA PerFecT. Peggy Webling, 


WoMAN WITH THE Fan, Tur. Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels 


Fap. 8vo. 


AnGet. B. M. Croker. 
Broom Squire, Tur. S. Baring-Gould 
By Srroxe or Sworp. Andrew Balfour. 


House or Whispers, THe. William Le 
Queux, 


Human Boy, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Tues Kinc. Max Pemberton. 
Late in Lirk. Alice Perrin, 

Long Ping. R. B. Townshend. 

Master or Men. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Mixep Marriacz, A. Mr. F. E. Penny. 


7a, net 


Perer, A Parasite. E. Maria Albanesi. 


Pomp oF THE LaviLetres, Tug. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, 


Princk RurerT THE Buccanzer. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Princess Vircinia, Tue. C. N. & A. M. 


Williamson. 
ProFir anp Loss, John Oxenham, 
Rep Housz, Tue. E. Nesbit. 
SIGN OF THE SpiDER, THe. Bertram Mitford. 


Son oF THE STATE, A. W. Pett Ridge. 


Printed by Morrison & Gis Limiten, Laiuburgh 
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NORTHE IBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 

Richmond, CA 94804-4698 


2-month loans may be renewed by calling 

5/0 (415) 642-6233 

a -year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
to NRLF 

Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 
prior to due date 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
' 
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DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 


4 1988 


ABTO. RISC. } 


JUN 1 0 1989 arroDISCCIRC APR 19° 


FEB 2 6 1991 
__Hrvoseoecz0'@0 
APR 9 1997 AUTODISCCIRC _MAy.02°94 


' ULC. BERKELEY LIBRARI 


€020915083 
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